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S has been long anticipated by such Democrats as made any 
\ approach to being in Mr. Tilden’s confidence, he has formally | 
withdrawn from competition for the Democratic nominetion in a | 
letter addressed to the Convention at Cincinnati. He recalls bis ser- 
vices as a private citizen in overthrowing the Tweed Ring and purify- 
ing the judiciary, and as governor of this State in breaking up the Ca- 
nal Ring, reducing the taxes, and reforming the administration. He 
then tells the now familia of the manner in which he was 
cheated out of the Presidency ; maintains that he could, if he pleased, 
have bought proof of the fraud from the Southern Returning Boards, 


= 


Story 


ises Congress of ** abdicating its duty ” in referring the count 
to the Electoral In76, he savs, he bas been 

| the immunities of private life without the powers con- | 
by publie station,” but has done all in his power to keep | 
vetore the people ‘the supreme issue’ of | 


Comission. Since 


* genie 


raised by the events 


that year. Now, however, he feels unequal to the toil of the | 
strugele, and surrenders the hepe which he has long cherished | 
of making great reforms “in systems and policies” in the | 


Federal Government, and retires to private life for good. The 
} vill doubtless derision among his cnemies, 
and i] not make on his own party the intended impression, 


Ps 


excite much 


but it will relieve the latter of a great burden. Mr. Tilden 
en singularly unfortunate in never having been able to | 
ip a circle of admirers and followers such as usually 
surround publie men of his prominence, and consequently has had | 
to rely on himself too largely to spread abroad his claims on public 
confidence. Moreover, he has been utterly wanting in the boldness | 


ision necessa He did ren- 
Tweed Ring, but not 


the attack on it had been begun or seemed likely to be suc- 


ry to win respect as a reformer. 


ice in overthrowing the 


del portant serv 


ces He did, too, effect important reforms in the State adminis- | 
tl :; but he always put so much appearance of craft into his good | 
Work sto keep alive more or less uncertainty about his real aims. 
His private financial operations, too, have often been of a nature to | 
create, rightly or wrongly, an amount of distrust which -followed 


him inte publie life and prepared people to believe his complicity 


cipher despatches. The Democrats would probably not have 
clung to him so long if it were not that they need $500,000 for a 
Presidential campaign, and felt that they were likely to get more of 
m him than from anybody else. 


The Democratic Convention met at Cincinnati on Tuesday and 
is in session as we go to press. Mr. Tilden’s withdrawal, and the 
ubpreparedness, so to say, of the party for it, have kept the galleries 
free trom eclaqueurs, and promise a comparatively quiet gathering: 
According to a programme which has for some time been an open 
secret in this part of the world, the New York delegation have 
committed themselves to Mr. Henry B. Payne, of Ohio, as Mr. 
Tilden’s legatee. John Kelly and the Tammany delegation were 
admitted to the floor on condition of their submitting in peace to | 
the decision of the Convention as to their title, but when Mr. Kelly 
endeavored to enter a protest against a certain committeeman | 
nominated by the regular delegation, he was refused a hearing by | 
the chair and by the Convention. Finally, too, the Committee on 
Credentials almost unanimously turned him out of 
everybody had expected since the Syracuse bolt. The opening 
speech of Judge Hoadley, the temporary Chairman, was a skilful | 
performance, and had, it must be acknowledged, a much closer | 
relation to *‘ actualities ” than Senator Hoar’s at Chicago. He did | 
less than justice to President Hayes for his withdrawal of the 


doors, as 


troops frem Louisiana and South Carolina, but he very proper! 
ridiculed the Republican assumpiion of credit for all the blessings 
of our abundant harvests, and, in regard to the temporary defeat 
of the third term, argued forcibly that the danger lay in the Bona 
partism of a party of which more than three-fifths were ready 
invoke a * saviour of society.” Judge Hoadley’s laudation of thi 
unit rule as preserving *‘ those indestructible units ef our inde- 
structible Union, the States,” will tind an echo in the breasts of 
Republican Bosses, 

We think it would be right as well as generous tor the promo 
of the Grant movement to communicate to General Garfield tl 
secret of the process by which General Grant was mninated, to 
prevent the Democrats from counting him out. They have i 
explicitly that it was not, as it was first supposed, a rey of th 
count by the candidate himself under the protect of a larg 
armed force, but some plan of striking terror int: Democrats 
before they began the count. As well as we can make is an 
instrumentality of a composite character, partly n ind | 
physical, but it had nothing military about it, and was not depen 
for its success on any bodily peculiarity of the operator. We have 
in fact, every reason to believe that General Gartield could use it 
well as any one, and it ought in common fairness—to say nothing 
regard for the stability of our institutions—to be put into his hat 

We trust our Republican contemporaries will net 
of the charges against General Gartield, protest too strenuous! 


against “ mud-throwing ” in Presidential campaigns, because they 


In 


vass into a shower of mud, to the exelusion of everything else, b 


cannet do so with a good erace. 1x76 th 


attacks on Tilden’s private character and elaborate investigations 
his private affairs. They heartily applauded the gross abuse of the 
machinery of Government by which a suit f ixes was beg 
against him in the middle of the canvass, on a charge to whiel 
thousands as well as he were open. They, in faet, carefully neg 
lected all public questions for vilification of the opposing candidate 
Now, therefore, that their own candidate appears tle vuh 
ble it will not do to roll their eves and ery shame on personalities 
They must stand to their mud-buekets, and give and tak« 
General Gartield does not need the shield of their silenes 0 
contrary, he will suffer from any unusual dee the 
The best thing they ean do for him is to roll up their s “ 
to work in the old fashion. 

The Wil uington Frery Evening, > Bayard’s le orga! 


Nation for its commendation « 


the 


against 


{ GenerabGar- 
Machine 
any 
mand the approval and respect 
.. a candidate of high character. They 


‘** These reformers are a mere crowd of damned hypocriti- 


is very angry with the 
field’s nomination, and says it will be used by * 
cians” at Cincinnati as * an 
nominate a candidate who « 
of independent men "-—i.¢ 
will say: 


Polti- 
i 
) 
} 


attempt to 


argument 


‘an com 


cal Pharisees who will vote the Republican ticket whether or no, 
no matter how objectionable j or how 
may be that of the Democrats.” But then, esteemed contemporary, 
you surely do not mean to confess that the only thing that will in 


ts candidates may be 


avoud 


duce the Democratic Machine to nominate a respectable man is the 
hope of catching Independent votes? Is there no demand for sueh 
candidates among the Democratic voters themselves? Can it be 


true that the real favorite of the Democrats is always a bad 


| man, and that they will sacrifice their tastes and put up a truly 


good man only if the Independent Republicans will agree to sup- 
port him?» Do you not see what powerful aid you are giving by this 
confession to those Republicans who say that the Democratic party 
is so depraved that it will be dangerous to elect any candidate it 
nominates, no matter how respectable, because he is sure to be 
overborne by the innate wickedness of the’ bulk of his followers ? 








~ 


, |) ) i va did eisnever anve 

n l decoy d to ¢ te the villains behind him 

lof power Why not put a first-rate man on your ticket 

the ple theory that vour own party likes that kind of a man, 
teome out in its full strength in support of any othe: 

Phe closing hours of the session in Congress were noticeably fre 

‘ i tne us legislation. Two demagogiecal measure 

from the House—-one increasing arbitrarily the pay of its employees, 

the other interpreting the Eight-Hour Law in the sense of ten-hour 
pay -were suppressed in the Senate. This body deelined to consi 

der the President’s veto of the Deputy-Marshals Bill, for whieh, 


‘ 
’ 
i 


It aceordingly accepted Mr. Thurman’s 


indeed, it had not tin 


view that immediate considerat 


on was not required by the Consti- 
tution, and postponed action till next December. Senator Morgan, 
in view of the failure of his Electoral Count Bill, desired a declara- 
tory concurrent resolution, denying the right of the President of 


but nothing came of the motion. 


the Senate to count the vote 


The decision of the Indiana Supreme Court that the amend 
ments recently incorporated into the constitution of that State were 
not legally adopted, will probably have an important effect on the 
Presidential election. One of the amendments changed the time of 
voting for Presidential electors from October to November. Under 
the decision, however, Indiana remains an “ October State,” and, 
more than that, a doubtful October State. This makes the carrying 
of Ohio by either party in October less important than it would 
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ation. 2 
sees “the contiding, trusting nation confronted by another in- 
famous outrage—a deliberate falsification of the census returus 

the South for the purpose of retaining political power to which it is 
not entitled.” But it seems we have a ‘‘ceensus ontrage ” and 
“fraud” and “swindle” at the North too, beeause the semi-: 
cial announcement gives St. Louis not more than 375,000 inhabi- 
tants, perhaps as few as 350,000, when eve ry body knows tha he 
‘population reaches or exceeds 500.000." The reporters + 
paper have actually discovered hundreds otf families that have be 
omitted, and the City Council and prominent business men are urged 
to make an exact enumeration of their own. How preposterous 
the ofjicial estimate for St. Louis is, is shown from the allowance of 
475,000 to Chicago; but then Chieago, too, bad set its mind 
half a million, and is only a little better satisfied than its rival. 
Cineinnati’s disappointment is less keen, but it exists: and we are 
reminded that the suburbs have been filling up at a great rate, and 
that their residents should be added to the meagre total of 250,000, 


making, say, a round 300,000 Louisville is mortified in the 


, extreme at being ‘given away” for 120,000, in place of its just 


have been had Ohio remained the only October State. After Ohio 


has gone, let us say, Republican, as there are many reasons for 
supposing that she will go this year, there will still be Indiana; and 
if Indiana were to go Democratic by a heavy majority it would 
neutralize the result in Ohio. On the other hand, were both States 
to go solidly for either party the effect on the November voting 
would undoubtedly be important. Under these circumstances 
“earrying Indiana” will become quite as important in 1820 
as it was in I876, when, after unparalleled efforts on the part 
of the Executive, which included, if we remember aright, even an 
interference with the patronage of the Post-Office Department, it 
went Democratic by a slight majority. On the whole the deci- 
sion is rather of advantage to Democrats than Republicans. The 


opinion of the court is voluminous, covering forty-five pages of 


“legal cap,” and the 7imes urges that while it is “ not impossible ” 
that it should have been written “during the night,” it is impro- 
bable. On the other hand, there seems to have been no corrupt 
motive for undue haste. 


The opinion itself is clear and simple. The constitution of In- 
diana provides that amendments, after passing two legislatures, 
shall be submitted ‘to the electors of the State,” and shall become 
if a majority of said electors shall ratify 
The court holds that language of this kind has always 
been held in Indiana to mean something more than a majority of the 


a part of the constitution * 
the same.” 


electors voting, and that this clause itself requires “ at least a ma- 
jority of all the votes cast at the same election to ratify a constitu- 
tional amendment.” The amendment changing the period of the 
Presidential eleetion from October to November was submitted to 
the people on the day of the general spring election, when the re- 
sult shows that the constitutional amendments did not receive a 

ajority of all the votes cast; consequently they were not legally 
as the amendments embraced 
other matters besides the change from October to November: for 


adopted. This result is unfortunate, 


example, they imposed a residence qualification upon the suffrage, 
the want of which has been a erying evil in Indiana ever since it 
beeame a populous State. 


The census now in progress is exciting extraordinary feelings 
in the breasts of some of our esteemed contemporaries. The 
southern enumerators, according to Judge Tourgee’s announce- 
nent in this city a few days ago, * 


can as easily pack a graveyard 


n the census as in the ballet-box”; and already a Western paper 


’ 


allowance of 200,000. At the East, Philadelphia is not at all 
content with 243,000; the State ceusus of L#75 had prep 
for perhaps a million. In Brooklyn and New York, too, there is 


grumbling over the carelessness of the enumeration, and even 
Boston’s ambitious reckoning is in danger of coming to naught. It 


is difficult not to see in all this a conspiracy on the part of the 
Census Bureau, and we wish it might be abolished altogether in 
favor of a census by newspaper or by car-window observation—Mr. 
Boutwell’s favorite mode—or by the unit rule. But we fear s 


| radical a change is not practicable this time. 





The week at the Stock Exchange was notable for the abundance: 
of loanable funds, the consequent low rates for money, and the de- 
mand for investment securities. There has been a further decline 
in foreign exchange, and the Bank of England has reduced its 
posted discount to 24 per cent., the actual rate being about 2 pe 
cent. These considerations have had their intluence on the New 
York money market. The $80,000,000 of gold which were itu port- 
ed last year arrived at a time when speculation in stocks and mer- 


| chandise was “booming,” and when all the gold was needed to 


keep up speculative prices and operations. The liquidation of 
speculation in the months of March, April, and May has diminished 
the demand for loans; and the gold imported last year, together 
with what has been mined in the country, now for the first time 
begins to be felt in the market rates for money. Las 
New York banks held about $64,500,000 specie, whic 
$45,500,000 more than they held a year ago and is the large 

amount ever held by them. The legal-tender notes in the ban! 

have decreased, but they are in the country, either in bank re- 
serves or the pockets of the people. The large addition to the me- 
tallic currency of the country in the last year—and it is hardly less 
than *100,000,000—has had the effect, now that general specula- 
tion is not active, of creating a demand for first-class investinents, 
and these during the week have further advanced from 1 te 7 pet 


+ 
{ 
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| cent., while purely speculative stocks have risen from 1 to 6 pet 


eent. The foreign-trade figures show that the imports are decreas- 
ing while the exports continue large ; the latter have been swollen 
by the shipment to the Continent of a great deal of the wheat 
which has been held here for several months by speculators for a 
rise, and which is at last sold at heavy loss. The price of silver 
bullion in London advanced to 52j¢d. per oz., but the bullion value 
here of the “ buzzard dollar” closed at $0.8971. 

The Supplementary Conference of the Powers has met at Berlin, 
but purposes, it is said, after giving instructions to the engineers 
who are to examine the proposed line of frontier between Turkey 
and Greece, to adjourn until these officers have made their report, 
which will probably be in ten days or a fortnight. The reply of the 
Porte to the identical note was received before the Conference met, 
and was not, as was expected, defiant, but, on the whole, rather 
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There is reported to be a general 


and conciliatory. 
that the Greeks must have Janina, which has been the 


of contention, and which Lord Salisbury was deter- 


submissive 
agreement 
ovreat bone 

‘ 
mined they should not have; Dut 
that whatever the award of the 
to fight to make it geod, and are accordingly busily putting them- 
elves on a War-footing. Not that the’ 
resistance, but they will probably put the Albanians up to offering 
it, andsupply them with armsand ammunition, and allow their otti- 
is they did when the Austrians 


the Greeks are evidently of opinion 
Conference may be they will have 


Purks will formally offer any 


cers and soldiers to desert to them, 


entered Bosnia. 


The correspondence between the rew British Ministry and Sir 
Henry Layard has been published, and this faithful Philo-Turk in 
his last despatch before leaving his post fairly gives up his game, 
and acknowledges, with creditable frankness and emphasis, that all 
his efforts to make the Turkish Government ‘reform ” have been 
utterly futile, and that he sees nothing for it but either to let the 
Turks alone or to coerce them 
British Ministry mean to coerce, if necessary, in concert with other 
Powers if possible, but alone if they must. It remains to be seen 
what Russia will do in this latter contingency: there are stories 
of her expressing sympathy with the Turks at the present crisis. 
Cyprus is profiting already by the change in English politics. 
The Tory presumption that the Greeks were a bad lot and should 
be kept down has been abandoned. The Greek language—that 
of four-fifths of the population—has been substituted for Turkish 
and English in official use: the absurd restriction on the sale of 
land has been abolished, and so has foreed labor on the roads. 
The remaining difticulty—the enormous amount of tribute which 
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The signs now are that the | 


| distressed tenants in 


-4( »-) 


On the sth of April, when the elections had begun, ane 


telegram from Lord Lytton announced that ‘the outgoing fre 
the treasury 

Had this been published it would have been a sple 
ation of Mr. Gladstone; but it 


for the war was very alarming—far exceeding 
mate.” 
justific Was not. By the time 

deticit had been asi 
tained, and was. laid before the publie. What Mr. F; 
and really slightly that the M 


knew long betore thes went out of otfice that the 


elections were over, the full amount of the 
iweett 
only misconstrued, was 
Indian estin 
the day aitel 


hot guilty of as 1 


were detective; but they did not know it 
debate on the 2th of Mareh 
concealment as he said they were, but they 


cealment. 


They were 


were guilty of ¢ 


The Speaker of the House of Commons has delivered the Mir 
istry from the Challemel-Lacour difficulty by refusing to 
Mr. O'Donnell to put his notice about M. Challemel-Lacour’s ant 
cedents on the paper, whereupon Mr. O'Donnell lett the House 
disgust. He appears to have bad trouble with M. Challeme 
Lacour in Paris when he went over to win French sympathy f 
Home-Rule, and is trying to avenge himself by a very conspicuo 
form of libel, in which he is protected by his privilege from judi 
pursuit. The Government has brought in a bill in aid of tl 
Ireland which puts certain specitied dis 
tricts, in which the distress is severest, under the operation 
the Land-Tenure Act, and makes eviction in them for the non- 
payment of rent witbin a limited period equivalent to * dis 
turbanee ” of the tenant as defined by the act when he did pa 


PO 
iio 


| his rent, and therefore entitling the tenant to compensation: th 


the Beaconsfield Government agreed to pay the Turks, and which | 


absorbs a large part of the taxes—will doubtless be got rid of some- 
how, and so will the Turkish suzerainty. The island, Mr. Glad- 
stone has announced, is to be governed in the interest of the ma- 


jority of the people, and not with the view of making it “a place | 


of arms,” as Lord Beaconstield used to say. 





The charge which brought so much obloquy on Mr. Faweett, 
the British Postmaster-General, 


is to say, a tenant in particular parts of the country who does net 
pay his rent, and is evicted therefor, is put: by legal presumption 
the position of a tenant who can pay his rent and is evieted simp!s 
because the landlord wills it. ‘There is no doubt that this seems « 
its face a high-handed measure, both because it is partial in its 
operation as regards territory, and because it imposes an obligatio 
with regard to the famine on some landlords which it does 1 


impose on others. The amount ofalarm and exasperation it is 


| likely to cause among the Conservatives may be estimated from th 


and which he had afterwards to | 


retract, that the Tory Government knew of the deficit in the Indian | 


Budget when the great debate took place on March 12, but concealed | ee ; ane 
| we have not seen the text of it, we are not in a position to discuss 


it, turns out not to have been such a dreadful mistake after all—that 


is to say, there was some foundation for it, enough to put the late | 


Ministry in a very unpleasant position now if Mr. Fawcett’s heavier 
accusation did not make the truth seem a comparatively slight 
affair. In February the Indian Government sent home a glowing 
account of the condition of the treasury, showing that there would 
be surplus enough in the year’s revenues not only to meet the ox- 
penses of the Afghan war, Dut to pay for the making of a railroad 
from Lahore to tlre frontier. They even went so far as to say that 


no loan would be necessary to provide for the $12,000,000 required | 


for productive public works, and that, in fact, they could easily 
meet all charges of whatever nature. This showing was triumph- 
untly produced in the House of Commons in the debate on the 12th 
of March, and was considered a heavy blow to the Liberals, and 
especially to Mr. Gladstoue and Mr. Fawcett, who had been draw- 
ing very dismal pictures of the financial future of India. On the day 
following, however, came a t 
Home Government that they must diminish their weekly or fort- 
nightly dratts, as, owing to * a constant military drain, the ultimate 
aggregate amount of which was quite uncertain,” the balances inthe 
treasury were becoming dangerously low. Every week afterwards 
confirmation of this dismal news continued toarrive, sothat when Par- 
liament was dissolved, in the third week in March, the Ministry knew 
that the Indian Budget they had produced with so much pride in Par- 
liament would not hold water, and that the reported surplus probably 
did not exist. They kept dead silence about it, however, and went 
~v tuo couLtry with all the slory of having carried on the Afghan 
war without borrowing. 


elegram from the Viceroy telling the | 


fact that Lord Elcho resorted to the extraordinary course of offering 
notice of the introduction of another bill intended to be a burlesque 
on it, which the Speaker rejected as an insult to Parliament. As 


it, but the mere telegraphic summary shows that it contains mate- 
rials for very exciting debate. The Tories are rapidly developing 
a state of temper not unlike that of the extreme Right in the Frenc! 
Assert ty in MaeMahon’s day. 





The House of Commons, in opposition to Mr. Labouchere’s n 
tion that Mr. Bradlaugh be permitted to take his seat upon makin. 
an atiirmation or declaration, has, by a vote of 275 to 230, denied 
him the privilege of taking the oath or making an affirmation, ar 
so practically unseated bim. The majority was obtained by the 
aid of sixty-five Liberals and Home-Rulers, on the ground, 
course, of Mr. Bradlaugh’s atheism, a consideration which Mr. Glad- 
stone, who insisted that it was a constitutional and not a parts 
question, rightly declared irrelevant. The vote is, in faet, a tri- 
umph of folly. The House is unfit to judge opinions, and is bound 
to provide oaths or aftirmations for all non- punishable opinions, | 


| contains many atheists already. 








The Amnesty Bill has passel the French Chamber by movie 
than a two-thirds maicrity, but it seemed advisable first for M. Gam- 
betta to make a speech in iavor of it, to make up for a certain 
hesitancy on the part of the Cabinet, as well as to admonish the 
Senate of the real strength of the measure. The Republican press 
have seized upon this incident to insist on the necessity of his 
taking the premiership. The election of the Communist, Trin- 


quet, will still be annulled, but his re-election under the amnesty, 
if the Senate yields, as it cannot help doing, is certain. 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL TRUST. 


oo ATOR HOAR was entertained on Saturday last by his fellow- 
h citizens at Worcester, in well-merited recognition of the ability 
with which he had presided over the deliberations of the Chicago 
Convention In his speech, in describing the good work done 
by the Convention, he mentioned as its two most valuable achieve- 
ments, apart from the nomination, the final repudiation of the 
‘unit rule” and the settlement of the third-term question, and 
then offered the following apology for those who supported General 
Grant’s candidacy : 


“T, however, think we ought to remember and respect the great 
reasons Which governed the actions of those of our Republican fel- 
low citizens who favored the re-election of President Grant. We 


question whether the selection of this or that candidate will enable 
this or that political leader to be in a position where his advice will 
be taken, and where he will have the special confidence of the 
Executive. That is a very trifling consideration compared with the 
influence and the conduct which you must expect from the ineum- 
bent of the Presidential office in regard to the great questions which 
determine the currents of the history of the Republie. 


The Nation. 





} war 


The rea- | 


son for re-electing President Grant, which may or may not have | 


been potent in the minds of the men who led his cause at Chicago, 


but which surely was potent in the minds of that vast number of 


American people who desired his nomination, was this: That of all 


living men, by far, he had rendered the most illustrious service to 


this country. (Loud applause.) 
two, beyond all possible question, he had rendered the most illus- 
trious service to this country, both in war and in peace ( Applause), 
Lineoln and Washington only excepted. No man need blush, no 
man need repent, no man need apologize, who advised his fellow- 
citizens, in this great crisis of their future, to put their trust again 
where it had been once so well executed. (Applause.)” 


Now, it may be true that the great majority of those voters, 
apart from the engineers of the Grant movement in the State and 
National Conventions, who desired his nomination were intluenced 
by the fact that he of all living men has rendered the greatest service 
to his country. It may be fair, and at this juncture expedient, to 
make this acknowledgment. 
terms does great injustice to the bulk of those who opposed the 
nomination, and deprives the rejection of it by the Convention of a 
large part of its value and significance asa political lesson. It is 
true, no doubt, that the strongest motive with the opponents of 
General Graut was hostility to a third term for any one, but we 
make bold to say that this hostility would never have aequired the 
force and vigor which it did acquire, and would never have 
achieved the success which it did achieve, if it had not included 
hostility to a third term for General Grant arising out of the 


Of all men who ever lived but | 
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about a President who had Delano and Belknap in his cabinet, 
who had Shepherd for a trusted friend, and who tried to put the 
government of the District of Columbia into his (Shepherd’s) hands 
after Congress had legislated him out of office for corruption; and 
who in a seore of other scandals absolutely defied what was purest 


| and most patriotic in public opinion, and who went out of office 


with the reputation, which no Republican paper ventured to 
gainsay, of having, more than any President since Jackson, 
used the publie service for the gratification of personal tastes and 
caprices. 

That General Grant rendered the country enormous service in 
the greatest ever rendered—is undeniable. That this created 
i presumption which fairly justified his election in Iss, is also un- 


deniable. But nothing can be less republican or more dangerous 


are apt in these political controversies to think too much of the than the doctrine that after bis failure in civil life had been made 


manifest, any sense of gratitude for his military services could fur- 
nish any body of men with an excuse for wishing to give him 
another term of the Presidency. The doctrine for which all friends 


| of good government in this and all other republies are bound to 


fight to the last is that no piace in the public service, and least of 
all the highest, can or ought to be made the reward for anything 
but fidelity and capacity in the place bestowed, or in a similar one. 
The notion that any office can or ought to be used to reward a man 
for filling well some other office of an entirely different character, is 
not only unrepublican, but is not now tolerated anywhere but ina 
somewhat corrupt military monarchy. Office in a free government 


| isa bundle of duties, and nothing but presumed or proved ability 


to discharge them can give any man a shadow of a right to it, no 


| matter what his services to the country in any other field may have 


been. Proof by actual experiment that he cannot discharge them 
may not release his countrymen from the obligation to feel grateful 
to him, and to reward him in some other way; but readiness, in the 
teeth of such proof, to use the office to gratify him would be a 


| serious symptom of fatal corruption. 


But most certainly to make it in these | 


| the civil service are to be found. 


manner in which he administered the Government during his two 


terms. It was those who, to use the words of the New York Inde- 


pendents, felt the scandals of his Administration with the “sting | 
| in its nakedness has not been applied to the Presidency. 


of personal disgrace,” who organized the anti-third term move- 
ment, and infused into it the determination and persisteuce which 
finally defeated the plot of the Bosses. To make light, as a politi- 
cal force, of the shame and misgiving which these scandals aroused, 
is to cast discredit on the political capacity of the American peo- 
ple. Nobody gave stronger or more vivid expression to it than 
Senator Hoar himself in his speech on the Belknap impeachment, 
which he has apparently forgotten. <A list of General Grant's 
offences against the Government was published by the leading Re- 
publican paper in Chicago during the sitting of the Convention. 
It contained nothing but undeniable facts, and there was not one 
of them which did not argue unfitness for the Presidency on the 
part of the officer to whose charge they were laid. Had the Con- 
vention ignored or condoned them by a renomination, it would, as 
was well known, have ruined the party irretrievably. We are bound 
to assume, therefore, that the majority of the Convention did not 
agree with Mr. Hoar in thinking that General Grant had rendered 
‘‘the most illustrious service to bis country, both in war and peace,” 
of all men who ever lived except Lincoln and Washington. This is 
an extraordinary statement to make to the young men of the country 


The decision of the Chieago Convention, therefore, we insist 
on believing, meant that the Republican party was determined 
not te convert the Presidency into a peerage or estate for a 
successful soldier, no matter how great his fame or his merit, 
but to keep it, as far as the conditions of human nature and of 
American society would admit, what it was intended to be and 
is—a solemn trust, to be undertaken by no man who is not equal to 
its responsibilities, no matter what he may have done elsewhere 
either tor the national safety or glory. In the idea to which Mi 
Hoar has given his sanction the roots of all the prevailing abuses in 
The curse of that service in its 
lower branches, and indeed of public life, is that places are used to 
reward Tom, Dick, and Harry for doing something which has no 
connection whatever with the duties of those places and which 
argues no special fitness for them. But thus far the spoils doctrine 
No parts 
bas yet dared to come before the country with a candidate whose 
unfitness for the Presidential office has been proved, or could not 
be denied. No matter how obscure the nominee, the party through 
all its organs of expression invariably maintains that he will fill 
the place efficiently and honorably. It was because the Republi- 
can party seemed in danger of breaking through this most rational 
and honorable tradition that the opponents of the third term were 
able to make such a vigorous and successful resistance to Genera 
Grant’s nomination. Its supporters did not venture to refer to the 
history of his civil admivistration in support of his claims. They 
had to go back to the battlefields of the Rebellion to find reasons 
for giving him once more a great civil office in which he had been 
thoroughly tried and found wanting; or, in other words, resort to 
theold argument by which the Bonapartists justified the Eighteenth 
Brumaire. The conflict which ended in General] Garfield’s nomina- 
tion was full of valuable lessons in government. It did settle two 
very important questions which Senator Hoar has pointed out — 
the unit-rule question and the third-term question. But it settled 
also, as it seems to us, a third and more important one still, which 
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that a man who has filled an office badly ought not to have it again, 
no matter how great or good he may be. 


GENERAL GARFIELD AND THE CREDIT MOBILIER. 


N concluding our article on the Republican nominee last week 
| we alluded to certain charges, having an unpleasant aspect, 
which it would not do for his political friends to ignore. Of these 
by far the worst-looking was that which associated his name with 


The Nation. 


he bas either overlooked or underestimated, inasmuch as it decided | 
| them. 


AGT 


clared on these shares, but Mr. Garfield had never asked for any of 
He * presumed” the $320 was paid by a check on the ser- 
geant-at-arms. 

On January 20 he said that he had never offered to pay Mr. 
Garfield any more dividends, but still considered the 10 shares of 
stock as belonging to him. He also said, that in conversation with 
Mr. Garfield since the investigation commenced the latter argued 
that there was still $2,400 due him on his shares, namely, $1,000 


| Crédit-Mobilier stock, £1,000 in Union Pacifie stock, and $400 in 


in which he was accused of a disingenuous attempt to free himself | 


from his proper share of responsibility in the matter by pretending 
that the dividend wbich he received from the stock was a small loan 
of money from Oakes Ames. The Republican papers have touched 
upon the matter in such a way as to show that they would feel much 
more comfortable if there were no such charge to meet. We have, 


Mr. Garfield elicited by the Poland Committee during the cele- 
brated investigation of 1873, with a view of giving our readers a 
correct idea of its character and of the probable conclusions to be 
drawn from it. 

It will be remembered that the investigation originated from the 


putting of some one hundred and eighty shares of stock in the | 


hands of Mr. Ames as trustee, for the purpose of ** placing it where 
it would do most good.” 


1267. 


This was done some time in the year 
Mr. Ames thereupon applied to a dozen or more of bis per- 
sonal friends in Congress to invest small sums in it on terms as 
liberal as the investors could honestly expect. Some paid in cash, 
and to those who had not the cash to spare he offered to hold the 
stock until the dividends should pay for it. The general fact that 


some of the stock had been held by members of Congress leaked |! 


out during the Presidential campaign of 1872, and on the opening 
of the session of Congress in December of that year Speaker Blaine, 
whose name had been prominently mentioned in connection with 
the matter, moved the appointment of a committee of investiga- 
tion. We are now concerned only with such of the evidence taken 
by the committee as relates to Mr. Garfield, of which the following 
is a summary made up from the report of the committee. 

Among the first papers presented was a rough memorandum 
submitted by Mr. MeComb, containiug names of about a dozen 
members of Corgress supposed to have invested in the stock. The 
name “Garfield ” appears on the paper, but no indication of the 
number of shares or any other particulars. On his opening exami- 
nation, December 17, 1872, Mr. Oakes Ames says of Garfield: “ ] 
agreed to get ten shares of stock for him, and hold it until he could 
pay for it.” He added that Mr. Garfield never took his stock 
and never paid for it, and he had no recollection of ever having 
paid him any dividend. He had, however, given him (Mr. Gartield) 
some $300 or $400, which he called aloan. (It will be remembered 
that at the time this evidence was given nearly five vears had elapsed 
since the supposed transaction.) The next day Mr. Ames repeated, 
in the most unqualified manner, that Mr. Garfield had never paid 
for any stock or received any dividend. 

Oa January 22 he told a somewhat different story. In Decem- 
ber, 1367, or January, 1868, Mr. Garfield agreed to take stock. In 
the following June Mr. Ames sold the bonds belonging to his stock 
for $776, and received a cash dividend of $600, which, after deduct- 


ing $47 interest, left a balance of $329 due to each holder of ten | 


shares. This sum he paid Mr. Garfield, and that, he said, was 
the sole transaction between them. He did not know how the sum 
was paid, but supposed it was paid in money. When asked 
whether he had made any statement to Mr. Garfield of what he was 
paying the money for, he replied: “I presume I did; I think I did 
with all of them; that is my impression.” He “supposed” Mr. 
Garfield understood this to be the balance of his dividend. He 
remembered no conversation in the transaction, and never delivered 
any certificate. Dividends in Union Pacific stock had been de- 


of S600 declared about 


stocks and bonds; and in support of his statement submitted the 


| following memorandum in Mr. Gartield’s handwriting: 
the Crédit-Mobilier swindle as a holder of stock in that concern, and | 


1.000 
1,400 


2.400 


He found this little piece of paper on his table a few days after the 
conversation, and thought that, as there was a « 


nilict of testi- 


, Ee é | mony, it might be worth preserving. 
therefore, made a careful examination of all the evidence against | 


Except this serap of paper, Mr. Ames’s recollection was not, up 
to this point, supported by any documentary evidence whatever. 
He had produced no original paper, memorandum, entry, or check 
of any kind, by himself or any one else, showing that Mr. Gariield 
had ever agreed to take the stock, or received the dividend on it. 
He stated the circumstances entirely from memory, and, when 
pressed for particulars, said that he had forgotten them. Accord- 
ing to his own testimony his memory was of little value as evidence : 
‘People ask me about things that happened a year ago, and I can- 
not tell whether it was ten years ago or one.” Allusions to this de- 
fect of memory were very frequent during his examination. 

On February 11 the case took a new turn by the production of 
Mr. Ames’s celebrated memorandum-book, 
with each Congressional subseriber to the stock. 
the only entry bearing on our present enquiry : 


showing his dealings 


The following is 


GARFIELD 


10 shares Crédit M., ‘ i . 31,000 00 
7 mos. 10 days, 13° 38 
L043 36 


80 p. ec. dividend at .97, 776 OO 


207 36 
» 3). ; ' , 3 r 3 O4 


271 OO 
1.000 C.. M. 
L000 UC. RP. 


This is a calculation showing that on June 20 Mr. Gartield still 
ted from the dividend 
the same time, leaves the balance of $329, 
which Mr. Ames asserted he had paid. But it will be seen that the 
memorandum gives no evidence of this payment. When pressed for 
the last time to state how it was understood that the payment was 
on account of the dividend, be replied: ‘1 supposed it was like all 
the rest; but when Mr. Gartield 


} 


owed $271 on his stock, which, being dedu 


says he mistook it for a loan, that 
he always understood it to be a loan, that I did not make any ex- 
planation to him. and did not make any statement to him, I may be 
mistaken. I am a man of few words, and I may not have made 
myself understood to him.” 

This terminates the case for the plaintitf, It does not appear 
that the defendant was present either in person or by counsel; at 
least, in our examination of the testimony we have found no instance 
in which the witness was cross-examined, either by Mr. Garfield or 
on his behalf. The latter, however, made a brief statement to the 
committee, and afterwards privately printed an examination of the 
testimony. This has the appearance of a straightforward and satis- 
factory explanation of his apparent connection with the affair. Weak 
points of the evidence are not picked out for refutation, and strong 
ones ignored, as is common in such cases, but the strongest points are 


‘ presented verbatim, followed by explanations of their bearing or 


' origin. 


When we look into the matter we find the conflict of 











AGS 
testimony to be less than it appears at first sight; and, except on a 
single point, there is little difficulty in forming a quite satisfactory 
judgment of the essential facts. 

We first call to mind that Mr. Ames held the stock as trustee, 
and therefore could derive no personal benefit from. it. 
could afford to be liberal in disposing of it. 
amount at his disposal shows that the object was rather to associ- 
ate influential names with the enterprise, in order to give it respecta- 
bility, than to secure any favorable legislation. In the event of an 
exposure it was evidently desirable to have the best possible repu- 


tations at risk, and therefore very natural to offer stock to men of 


About the end of lka7 Mr. 
Francis Train and 


the right kind on very liberal terms. 
Garfield was approached, both by 
Mr. Ames, with offers of ten shares of the stock at par, with the 
assurance that it would pay geod dividends. He neither positively 
declined nor accepted, but held the matter under advisement. Some 
time during the next few months Mr. Garfield, having exhausted 
his funds by a journey to Europe, borrowed three hundred dollars 
from Mr. Ames. Whether this loan, which he admits having re- 
ceived, is really identical with the dividend of three hundred and 
twenty-nine dollars which Mr. Ames professed to have paid him, 
may be an open question, but the preponderance of probability 
seems to be in the affirmative, for the simple reason that it was 
very natural that Mr. Ames’s treacherous memory should have been 
slightly at fault after the lapse of five years. We might pertinently 
ask whether one can correctly be said to remember a payment when 
he cannot recall a single one of the attendant circumstances. Mr. 
Ames produced three checks for three hundred and twenty-nine 
dollars which he had drawn on the Sergeant-at-Arms. One or two 
of these had initials on them indicating whom they were for, but 


George 


He: ce he 


The smallness of the 
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will of that gentleman should be secured, and he had no reasons 


| Number 782 


for otherwise disposing of the stock. The transaction, entirely 
verbal in its form, was one in which there was room for infinite 
misunderstanding on both sides, and it is quite possible that 
Mr. Ames might have forgotten any verbal refusal of the stoek. 
\t the same time, his failure to tender either dividends or evi- 
dences of ownership Jends color to the suspicion that he no more 
looked upon Mr. Gartield as owner than the latter did himself. 
His apparent statement that Mr. Gartield, after he had been im- 
plicated by the testimony, claimed $2,400 due him, is so prepos- 
terous that we need not quote Mr. Garfield’s explanation of the 
mistake. 

At the same time it is to be remembered that the Congressional 
Committee, which contained such Republicans as Mr. Poland, Mr. 
Banks, and Mr. MeCrary, did tind that Mr. Garfield agreed to 
take the stock, and received the dividend of $329; in other words, 
they believed Mr. Ames’s story, and did not believe Mr. Gartield’s 
denial. But the evidence on which they based their conclusion is 
before the world, and they have no such judicial authority as to 
make their finding anything more than a very disagreeable fact for 
Mr. Garfield's friends and a very useful one for his enemies. We 
must say for our own part that until now we had overlooked the 
long interval whieh elapsed between the alleged distribution of the 
stock and payment of the dividend and the investigation. We are 
satisfied that Mr. Ames’s admitted failure during all that period of 
four years either to attempt to deliver the stock or to pay any sub- 
sequent dividends on it, and Mr. Garfield’s admitted failure to ask 
for either stock or dividends, though confessedly in great need ot 
money, give Mr. Garfield’s version of the transaction the strongest 


| kind of corroboration, and, taken in connection with what is known 


the one he supposed to be Mr. Garfield’s had no mark whatever | 
PE 


connecting that gentleman with it; nor could Mr. Ames say whe- 


j 


ther he had drawn the money himself or given the check to Mr. | 


Garfield, which seems to us almost equivalent to saying that he did | 


not remember anything at all about it. Mr. Garfield says that 
when Mr. Ames lent him the money the latter said that if he took 
the stock they could settle both matters together, so that it was 
easy for the transactions to have been associated in Mr. Ames’s 
mind. He also says that when he repaid this loan he took no re- 
ceipt, as he had given none, but verbally declined the proposal to 
take the offered stock. Nor is there anything improbable in the sup- 
position that Mr. Ames may have tendered this check, and that Mr. 
Garfield, being in want of the money, may have accepted it as a 
loan in case he finally declined the stock, and a dividend in case he 
took it. However this might have been, both agree that there was 
no further comamunication between them on the subject, and that 
Mr. Ames never paid or offered to pay him subsequent dividends, 
and never tendered him any evidence of ownership. 

This last fact seems conclusive of the main question, because 
it proves that Mr. Garfield never considered himself the owner of 
the stock. It is highly improbable that he allowed Mr. Ames 
to hold for him stocks and moneys of a cash value of one or 
two thousand dollars for four years without a scrap of evidence to 
prove his claim in case of Mr. Ames’s death, without once asking 
for a dollar of the dividends, and without making any attempt to 
realize upon a dangerous investment. To add to the improbability 
of the case, he had, in the meantime, built himself a house, a pro- 
ceeding which usually impels men of slender means to search dili- 
gently for all moneys to which they are entitled. In addition to all 
this, if Mr. Garfield held the stock, knowing it to be disreputable, 
he had an additional motive for disconnecting his name from it; so 
that the plaintifl’s case implies, not only that he denied himseif his 
mouey in this inexplicable manner, but that he did so under peril 
of exposure. 

We consider the admitted conduct of both parties during the 
four years alluded to, trom 1868 to 1872, as sufficiently refuting the 
uncertain and vacillating testimony of Mr. Ames as to what Mr. 
Garfield agreed to do. No doubt he held the ten shares of stock 


for Mr. Garfield; he was very desirous that the name and good- 





of his life and character, would be sufficient, if he were not a Presi- 
dential candidate, to clear him in the eyes of all reasonable men ot 
every imputation arising out of it. 


THE JEW QUESTION IN GERMANY. 


= Jew question, or the agitation against the Jews, which has 
been carried on in Germany for the last year or two, and 
which has been taken up with renewed vigor since the well- 
known historian Treitschke in the beginning of the year added the 
weight of his name to the attacks on the Jews, presents interesting 
illustrations of the religious, political, and especially of the social, 
condition of Germany. What is most characteristic of the dis- 
cussion is, that the religious side of the question is the least promi- 
nent and least important of all. Although the elements of hostility 
to the Jews come mainly from Pietist and Ultramontane circles, it is 
safe to say that religious bigotry, though there is not a little of it in- 
volved, gives the agitation only a small part of its undoubtedly great 
significance. Indeed, what religious hatred there is seems to be 
directed against the Jews not because they are Jews but because 
they have ceased to be Jews or anything else. The Jews who 
cling to their old faith are left unmolested; but those who have 
ceased to be believing Jews, and have not become believing Chris- 
tians, are vehemently accused of infidelity and atheism. It is un- 
bearable to a sincere Lutheran or Catholic that men of Jewish 
blood, not content with equality and toleration, should join the 
infidels of pure German blood in undermining Christian dogmas. 
The political side of the question is connected with the reaction- 
ary policy which has had the upper hand in Germany for the last 
three or four years. When the Liberals, after having completed 
the unity of Germany by a series of legislative enactments not less 
essential for the purpose than the events of 1366 and 1870, ceased 
to serve the purposes of the imperious Chancellor, one of the chief 
weapons employed against them became this agitation against the 
Jews. Another weapon, akin to this one, was the economical reac- 
tion on the part of professorial “‘ Socialists” against the principles 
of freedom and individuality maintained principally by the Liberals. 
The Jews belong almost to a man to the National-Liberal and Fort- 
schritt parties—largely to the latter, the more advanced of the two ; 
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and it was an easy and eflicient way of discrediting these parties 


With the populace to charge them with being under the control of 
the Jews. Lasker, Bamberger, and Oppenheim, three of the most 
eminent and most useful of the National- Liberals, are Jews—that is, 
of Jewish descent; it is needless to say that it is quite immaterial in 
this controversy whether a man be still an orthodox Jew or only of 
That the Jew question has not been abandoned as 
a political weapon is shown by the invective of Bismarck’s organ 
against the ** Hamburg Jews and usurers” in conneetion with the 
recent, and by no means abandoned, attack of the Chaneellor on 
the commercial independence of Hamburg. 


Jewish blood. 


But it is on the social side that the agitation has its greatest in- 
The main charge against the Jews, and 
the one which is based not only on prejudice and interest but on 
facts, is that they are obtaining and abusing an influence in Ger- 
many out of all proportion to their number. In the exaggerated 
language of Marr, the most rabid assailant of the Jews. a struggle 
of nationalities is pending; ‘‘ Jewism” is fighting and cor quering 
‘Germanism.” Indeed this word ‘“ Germanism” (Deutschthum 
has become an efficient catchword in more than one of the contro- 
versies of the day; it is a favorite question-begging epithet of the 
Wagneriaps in musical quarrels. 
Marr’s 
without glancing over the wearisome dulness of numberless pam- 
phlets and newspaper articles—is not worth attention except inso far 
as an extreme position indicates most clearly the general drift of a 
current of thought. But even Treitschke, whose ability and learn- 
ing cannot be denied, whatever may be thought of bis consistency 
or independence of thought, says that there is danger that “ centu- 


terest and signiticance. 


Of course such talk as this of 
and how much of it there is, one cannot easily conceive | 


The Nation. 





remarks. One of the great charges against the Jews is that they 
control the German press. As a of fact 
very significant 
the feuilletonists who are Jews. 


matte: and the faet is 


it is only the news-gatherers, the correspondents, 


On almost all the larger papers 


the responsible editors and the writers of the heavy leaders are 
is well known that it 


pure 


Germans, and it always takes a German daily 


two or 


three days at least to make up its mind and 


publish its 


leader on any public event. Still more characteristic is the other 


employment the Jews are said to monopolize—banking, broker- 
ing, and kindred branches. The most vehement and oft-repeated 
attacks on the Jews are direeted against them as the usurers, the 
stock-exchange gamblers, the poisoners of all legitimate enterprise 
Without attempting to discuss the merits of the question, it is 
sufficient to say that stock exchanges and business speculation are 
not confined to Germany. The essential point here is that the 
acknowledged superiority of the Jews in this sort of work is due to 
the presence in Jews and the absence in Germans of the qualities 
already mentioned. 

That this success of the Jews has in some cases led to more or 
less Vulgarly disagreeable manifestations on their part, and that 
especially their activity as bankers and brokers has not been with- 
out its dark side, it would be useless to deny. 
stances have produced a widely diffused, vague feeling of 
like and distrust is equally undeniable. But it is absurd to say with 
Treitschke, whom we continue to quote as the most respectable ot 
the enemies of the Jews, that “the Jews are our 
calamity ”; still more absurd is it to speak of an inevitable conflict 


That these circum 


dis- 


[the Germans’] 


| ‘J . . . . . 
of races, of the ever-existing breach between Orient and Occident 


ries of German culture will be followed by an era of mixed German- | 


Jew culture.” 
success of the Jews in so many of the most important departments 
of activity, which it has already become commonplace to point out. 
Especially in Germany their suecess has been so signal that jeal- 
ousy on the part of the pure Germans would seem to be not with- 
out foundation. The Jews form only about two per cent. of the 
population of Germany, yet they furnish seventy professors to Ger- 
man universities; their prominence in politics has already been 
noted; they are by all odds the best business men in Germany ; 
and two most important occupations, journalism and banking, it is 
complained, have been almost monopolized by them. 

Part of this success is due to causes which have produced the 
same results in other parts of the world. To use language with 


The basis of all which is, of course, that remarkable | 


which the doctrine of evolution has made us familiar, the struggle | 


for existence has been, up to the present generation, made so bard 


for the Jews as to render it oniy natural that when the obstructions | 


in their way were removed they should exhibit remarkable abilities 
and achieve remarkable success. Moreover, they are, on the ave- 
rage, much richer than the German population, which goes to ac- 
count for the disproportionately large number of them in all the 
higher walks of life. But in addition to such general causes as 
these there has been at work in Germany a cause which shows that 
there is some leaven of truth in the talk about the contest 
of Germanism and Jewism—namely, the difference in the national 
or race character of Jews and Germans—a difference which cannot 
be pointed out in every, perhaps not in any, individual, but whose 
the most important factors in history. The 
Germans are as a nation slow, laborious, methodical; they have not 
to anything like the degree the Jews have the qualities of keen 
foresight, quick determination, and sudden adaptation to altered 





existence is one of 


circumstances which are demanded in so many departments of 


modern life. It is in the departments where these qualities are 
needed that the Jews have won their remarkable successes. That 
precisely these should be connected with some of the most disagree- 
uble phenomena of our time is not the fault of the Jews, for the 
Same phenomena appear in other countries where the * Jewish 
question ” does not exist. The two occupations for whose monepol 

and abuse the Jews are especially attacked, journalism and ban! 

ing or financiering, are patent illustrations of the truth of these 


The Jews possess race characteristics, and the importance and 
bearing of these we have endeavored to point out. But they will 
not continue to form a separate nation or race. Gradually they 
will beeome amalgamated with the population surrounding them. 
It is one of the most remarkable phenomena of the century that the 
Jews, after having tenaciously clung to their race identity during fif- 
teen hundred years of persecution, are losing it in half a century of 


tolerance. This is explained partly by the mere fact of toleration, 
the abolition of their legal disabilities which established their 


equality with other men, and which, it may be remarked, was not 
completed in Germany till [s4e. 
important as this fact of toleration, is the general weakening of re- 


Another circumstance, quite as 


ligious belief in all cireles: 
barrier of religious difference and to come on to common ground 
with large numbers of his fellows, does not need to turn Christian—he 
simply ceases to be a Jew. Certain it is that for these or other reasons 
the process of amalgamation is going on with great rapidity, and in 


nowadays a Jew, in order to remove the 


a generation or two the Jews as a separate race will have disap- 

And this is happening not only with aequiescence but 
gerness on the part of the Jews, who desire nothing more 
Moreover, the admixture 
of their blood with the German will be the reverse of harmful to the 
latter nation. A little 
will be as beneficial to the 
orderly Germans as the characterist 
beneficial in our American life. The only effect of the present agi- 
tation will be the highly deplorable one of stimulating prejudice 


and bigotry among the Get ind 


peared. 
with ea 
than to be * 


wholly and truly German.” 


Jewish enterprise and venturesomeness 


somewhat phlegmatically slow and 
ie German qualities have been 


of increasing clannishness 


mans, 


carelessness for German opinion among the Jews, and of retarding 


and rendering more difficult the amalgamation which must come 


so erori 


iter in anv event 


WAS GENERAL MeCLELLAN A GREAT SOLDIER ? 


(}! Mr. George Ticknor Curtis’s articles on ** Met lun’s Last Service 
to t Republic,” in the April, May, and June numbers of the Vorth 

1» an Re ’, grave, earnest, and apparently well-reasoned as they 
ire, it is not easy to speak with respect. Belief in General McClellan, in 
ore s, his vigor, his wr ngs, was once a ¢ult th many people in 

S ry The eld it altogether the fault of the Government, and 

in no sense or degree his fault, that he did not crush the Confederate 
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army and capture Richmond in the second year of the war. With the 
fuller knowledge and more careful thought which time has brought, the 
number of the true believers has dwindled, but Mr. Curtis's articles show 
that the race is not extinct. 

The questions which Mr. Curtis discusses are not now of great im- 
The world knows that McClellan did not succeed, and there 


isso much fighting going on all the time, and so many generals make 


portance 


great names in every quarter ofa century, that an enquiry into the causes 
of the admitted non-success of General A. or General B. provokes only 
take it to be 
the settled opinion of those most competent to judge, that General Me- 


a languid interest when a very few years have passed. We 


Clellan was a good but not a great soldier ; that-he was a very efficient 
organizer, a fair but not a brilliant strategist; that be was so careful of 
his men that he never exposed them to great reverses, and so wanting in 
decision, vigor, and dash that he never led them to great victories. In 
deed he From 
Williamsburg to the Antietam it was always the same, either total ab- 
field or total 
Mr. Curtis’s reasoning is based upon a series of assumptions, some of 


never led them, in the proper sense of the word, at all. 


sence from the failure to make his presence felt there. 


which are at variance with established facts, and the rest are not only 
not known to be true, but are probably not true.  Llis leading postulate 
is that McClellan was a soldier of the purest patriotism, the most elevated 
character, and the most consummate ability. Whatever he did was 
grandly successful; whatever good thing he failed to do was made im- 
possible by the wickedness or folly of others. He was so great that Lin- 
coln and Halleck and Stanton did not dare to leave him in command, 
because if they did victory was sure to perch upon his banners and to 
make him too formidable as a soldier, while as a citizen the rare wisdom 
of his Harrison’s Landing letter would have raised him to too high a 
pinnacle, 

With the political or personal reasons which may have contributed to 
General McClellan's removal we do not propose to oceupy ourselves. The 
interesting question, and the one which we have ample knowledge for 
discussing, is this: Had McClellan, in the year and more during which he 
had held the command of the Army of the Potomac, proved himself a 
If he had not, or if he 
had so far failed to do so as to make Mr. Lincoln gravely doubt his capa- 


fit instrument for putting down the rebellion ? 


city, we may lay aside the consideration of the personal and_ political 
jealousies of the time. No doubt they existed, as they do among all peo- 
ples, especially in periods of great excitement and trial; but we ineline to 
give great weight, in seeking for the cause of McClellan’s displacement, 
to the expressive language of our homely President: ‘* He has got the 
* slows,’ Mr. Blair.” 

We have stated what we consider to be the real question, but shall dis- 
cuss it only incidentally, as we proceed with our examination of Mr. 
Curtis’s fitness for the task which he has undertaken. The inveterateness 
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of his prejudices and his want of the judicial quality of mind are strik- | 


ingly shown by his constantly speaking of McClellan as gaining the bat- | 


tle of the Antietam, while he declares that the Confederates were ‘* bare- 
ly checked ” at Gettysburg. The truth is that at the Antietam we, with 
a large army, got a little, and only a very little, the better of Lee with a 
small army; and that at Gettysburg, with nearly equal forces, the Army 
of Northern Virginia received a blow from which it never recovered. So 
with the question of supplies. It was always impossible, Mr. Curtis 
thinks, for McClellan to do anything till every requisition was filled, 
while he seems to think that Lee was always ready for anything, no mat- 
ter how far from his hase he might be, nor how much fighting he might 
have done. Again, incredible as it may appear, Mr. Curtis reproduces 
the utterly exploded story that Lee’s forces before Richmond. at the com- 
mencement of the Seven Days, amounted to two hundred thousand men, 
and the scarcely less absurd theory that McClellan ‘ saved” his army, at 
that time, ‘* from a vastly superior force of the enemy,” and that Lee, at 
the Antietam, had about ten thousand more men than we. The truth is 
that I.ee had less men than we cn the Peninsula, and that to allow him 
two men to our three at the Antietam is a liberal estimate; and, it may 
be remarked parenthetically, it was distinctly and unequivoeally McClel- 
lan’s own fault that he did not win a great victory in the last-named 
action 

It is easy to use strong language, but strong language amounts to 
little unless supported by accurate knowledge and clear thought. Mr. 
Curtis, writing in 1880, speaks of the Crimean War as “ one of the most 
gigantie wars of modern Europe, and declares that in that war McClellan 
saw the science of war ‘‘applied on the grandest scale. and in the most 


exact methods, by the armies of three nations.” 


"— . ' 
This shows a hopeless 
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case, and it is no wonder that a military critic who can write such sen- 
tences should be ready to declare, as he does, that MeClellan, when he 
was displaced, was ‘* straining every nerve to overtake and defeat the Con- 
federate forces,” and that he was then ‘‘ on the very eve of a great success.” 
There is nothing in McClellan's history to justify such claims, and we 
who fought under him, while we recognize in him the possession of many 
valuable qualities, know that there is not. How far he might have im- 
proved if he had been continued in command it is impossible to say. 
Undoubtedly he would have done better than Burnside did, or than 
Hooker did. He was farfrom being rash, but he was equally far from 
being enterprising. He was never ready todo anything. He could almost 
never bring himself to the point of attacking. In the battle of the Antie- 
tam, the solitary instance in which he attacked in force, he lost his opportu- 
nity, and crippled the flower of his army by his failure to make Burnside 
obey hisorders on the left. "The commander who moved his great army up 
the Peninsula till the spires of Richmond were in sight, and spent the 
best part of a month in covering its front with defensive lines; who de- 
clared that he should be in perfect readiness to move forward and take 
Richmond as soon as McCall arrived and the ground would admit the 
passage of artillery, and who waited for days and days after McCall had 
arrived and the ground had become hard; who then received the attack 
instead of making it, and got beaten with a fraction of his army instead 
of winning a victory with the whole; who failed to crush Lee’s inferior 
army when he had him between his own great army and the Potowae; 
and who did not get within striking distance of him again for seven 
weeks of fine autumn weather, may have been unfortunate, may hav 
had enemies, may have been i!!-treated, but his career had been such 
that there was ground for grave doubts of his capacity to lead a great 
urmy to victory, 

These articles will not benefit General McClellan with those who are 
familiar with his history. 


M. DE FALLOUX. 


Paris, June 8, 1880 

i ie E Ultramontane party unfortunately still continue to confound their 

cause with that of the French Catholic Church, and in a lawful way 
have now undertaken a campaign of meetings and conferences to protest 
against the ecclesiastical policy of the Government. Py multiplying 
these public meetings and appealing to the active devotion of their friends 
according tothe English method, they are striving to influence national! 
opinion in their favor. These demonstrations have no connection with 
tumultuous manifestations in the streets, end the Ultramontanes do not 
in any way infringe the law by so doing. The first and most important 
of these meetings wus the ennual session of the Catholic Committee held 
in Paris last month. After the usual business was despatched, a system of 
resistance was organized. This time the members of the Committee felt 
it was useless to ask for the concurrence of the state in their efforts to 
strengthen church privileges. Such an idea is, however, the fundamenta! 
doctrine which inevitably becomes apparent in the speeches even of the 
cleverest orators, although now proclaimed with infinite caution. The 
Catholic Committees have confirmed and encouraged the determina- 
tion to rouse popular feeling in every district by means of meetings; 
some have already taken place in the provinces, and they have just been 
inaugurated in Paris with a certain brilliancy, since they have procured us 
the reappearance in public of the most clever leader of the Catholic party, 
M. de Falloux. This is looked upon as quite an event by the party, and 
such it is if we take precedents into account. 

You knowthat M. de Falloux is the Minister of Public Instruction 
who, in 1850, caused the passage of the law to which Catholicism owes 
the authority it exercises over primary instruction; and to his party his 
presence alone was worth an eloquent speech. He evoked frantic ap- 
plause by merely saying, ‘‘I am the law of 1850.” His speech, how- 
ever, did not answer the general expectation. The oratcr appeared much 
aged and worn. As frequently happens with his party, he confused the 
question of religion per se with that of the political situation of Catho- 
licism in France. He developed some fine ideas on the importance of 
preserving religious faith in a nation, and the beauty and utility of teach- 
ing children the catechism. Such a defence of religion is in its place at a 
theological conference intended to contend against philosophical d+ ctri: es 
which aim at the suppression of religion by urging materialism as he only 
means of emancipating humanity. Religion is entirely outside the sub- 
ject of contention between the Republican Government and U tramon- 


tanism, for it touches solely on the legal position of the Church, I ad- 
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wit it is natural that the latter should think that the modern state ex- 
ceeds all just bounds in seeking to put the institutions of France in entire 
accord with its secular character, and it is not surprising that the Church 
should remonstrate against the right of doing so; but it is not admissible 
for its defenders to compare all restriction of its privileges with a blas- 
phemous attack against its faith, and affirm that the civil power declares 
war on God when it withdraws any favor from the Church. 

The chief interest of the Rue de Grenelle meeting was in the speaker 
rather than in the speech, and the burst of applause which greeted him 
shows the harmony existing between him, formerly a Liberal Catholic, and 
the most ardent faction of Ultramontanism. This is a fresh proof of the 
obliteration of all former divisions in contemporary Catholicism. To 
speak the truth, M. de Falloux has never been a Liberal Catholic from 
principle, but only from policy. If we wish to know him thoroughly, we 
must read the very interesting fragment of his ‘ Memoirs’ * published 
There we find the 
He dwells at greatest length on that 
episode in his career which describes his entry into the Ministry of 1849. 
To overcome his repugnance to taking office, the chief leaders of the 
Catholic party had to show him what a useful servant of the Church he 


last year just after the Bishop of Orléans’s death. 


ruling idea of his political life. 


might be in such a high post. He only accepted it as a representative of 
the Catholic party, and his sole thought was to further their interests, 
As he 
priests send me, I accept the Ministry if you promise to support and 
M. de 


“My consolation and hope 


himself said to the patrons of his candidature, Jecause the 


yote with me 
Falloux 
are. he 


the law of educational liberty; if not, I decline.” 
made his obeisance to the Pope : 
wrote, **to render some passing services to the Church, and to 
meet with some 


Holin a” 


oppertunity of proving my personal devotion to your 


In these * Memoirs’ we find a rather pretty anecdote about M. Guizot, 
who favored M. de Failoux’s election tothe French Academy from politi- 
“ul motives. A friend of Louis Philippe’s celebrated minister said to him, 
‘* Read the History Pope Pius V. [a practical Ultramontane], and you 
**As Lam resolved 
his books.” We 


Tolerance is the 


a Protestant can vote for M. de Falloux.” 
to vote for 


who did read them remember the famous saying: * 


Wifi See if 


him.” replied M. Guizot, **T shall not read 


virtue of ages without faith *; from which we may infer that when publie 
At the conference the 
other day we find the same thought in this significant sentence: ** When 


opinion is favorable, intolerance is most desirable. 


t government frankly takes up the tutelage of good, the Church is ready 
to second it: but when governments abdicate partially or totally this 


protection of right, then the Church demands nothing but the liberty of 
appealing to individuals.” It is too evident that this liberty is a last 
Church by the state. The 
orator has thus once more revealed to us the real politics of his party: to 


expedient; the ideal is the protection of the 


modern society he opposes the old society, the priestly power of the **an- 
cien régime.” It is of some consequence to remember this at the moment 
when outwardly the Ultramontane party lay claim to liberal principles, 
Such is the result of the meeting held on May 28. We think it excel- 
lent, KE. 


THE INNER LIFE OF GUIZOT.—II. 

Paris, May 30, 1880, 
| GUIZOT had a thoroughly conservative mind. He had not desired 
a** the Revolution of 1830, though he had blamed the unfortunate 
measures which were the cause of it. He had taken the 
side after 1830; and after the death of Casimir-Périer, who had first pro- 
nounced the *‘Quos ego” in the revolutionary tempest of Paris, he en 
Broglie, M. Thiers, and 


conservative 


tered the ministry with the Due de Marshal 


Soult. 


‘It is easier,” wrote M. Guizot a few days afterwards to his friend 
Barante, **to rebuild Lisbon on a burning and trembling soil than 
to give firmness to a shaken society. M. Périer has rendered us an im 
mense service. He has stopped the material disorder; but the political 
disorder, the intellectual disorder, are still around us, and they must be 
conquered. . Let it be understood in Europe that we are playing the 
great, perhaps the last parfie of European pe se of European security, 
and that it is necessary that all honest and sensible men should meftr: 
au jeu for us.” : 


There is much illusion in these words, perhaps an honorable illusion. 
Guizot considered history a little too much as a game of chance between 
the good and the evil spirit: he believed to the end that the fate of Eu- 


*‘The Bishop of Orléans. By the Comte de Falloux, of the French Academy.’ 
Paris. 1879 
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rope had been hanging on the great game played in France between the 
Conservative and Monarchical party and the Revolution, He did not 
sufficiently understand the new forces introduced into the civilized world 
by science, by industry, by trade, by the development of a rich demo- 
eracy. He was a Calvinist in politics as well as in religion; he believed 
in the natural and innate depravity of the people as well as in the tota 
depravity of man, and fancied that 
tect 
thinking multitudes by the rule of reason and of a conscious wil 


the office of government was to pre 
nations against their bad instincts, to replace the rule of the un- 
rhe 
tendency which Guizot represented in French politics was the tendency 
which leads the Tories in England and the conservatives in all countries 
it was one of the two necessary factors of civilization, one of the twe 
poles between which oscillates, and will perpetually oscillate, the humat 
mind. ! 


He was, in truth, a pessimist, and there are times when | s 
there 


Cavour used to say 


Tt 
t 


simists are necessary ministers; are times also when the optimists 


are in the ascendant ** Tl faut de la bonne hume 


en politique”; and his * bonne humeur,” which he maintained even after 
Novara and the greatest disasters, certainly proved beneficial to Italy 
Men, after all, do not choose their temper, their character, any more 
than they choose the color of their hair. All we have a right t eX} t 
from them, to derand from them, is sincerity. Guizot was sincere. anc 
never doubted that he was in the right: he believed in himself, he ! 

lieved in the doctrines which he defended through his whole lif Hh 
was also a man of action: he said often, tT love power | ve 


struggle.” 


Guizot | 


after he \ ra 
cabinet fell in I886, and M. Thiers 


which the Due de Breglie and M 


ost his second wife soon became mini 


himself up entirely to politics, The 


formed a new xdministration, in 


Guizot had no place. M. Guizot went to Normandy and bought a st 
estate called the Val-Richer. which has now become famous. He w 
soon called back to Paris. M. Thiers had undertaken to make a 
intervention in Spain against the Carlist party Leuis Philippe wor 
not consent to it, and Thiers was obliged to resign. The new ministry 
was formed under the presidency of M. Mole, wh for M. Gi 

but did not oifer a place to the D de B iit A few d Vs viteorw - 
his eldest son, Frangeis, who was already twenty-one vears old, died. Tl 
ministry was soon displaced, and M. Guizot returned to the Val-Riel 
The loss of power was nothing to him: he felt very acutely the loss of 


hisson. During the three vears which followed, the French parliamet 

was torn by continued dissensions. Guizot finally entered into a coali 
tion against M. Mele, fer which he has been often reproached. A new 
administration united the various heads of the coalition, but there was 
no Vitality in its administration, and it did not last lor Guizot lett t] 

cabinet and was sent as ambassador to Londo The Eastern Question 
was threatening the peace of Europe, and it was generally believed in 
France that M. Guizot would have much influence with the Englis! 
Government. He left for London in 1840. M. Thiers was the head of a 


new cabinet, and it is well known how Thiers supported Mehemet Ali it 


Egypt, and how Lord Palmerston formed a coalition against France. M 
Guizot remained ignorant to the last of the designs of Lord Palmerston 


certain sort of 
love of Peace 


Hy had a 


He proke ssed a 


He was not a diplomat. 
Lord Palmerston. 
but a diplomat, while he speaks of peace, must 


which helped 
which was very sincere; 
always give the impres- 
sion that there is something to which peace must at times be sacrificed. 
Guizot was very much evguirlend?é in London, to use a favorite Russian 
He had becer 
the clouds of homage which surrounded him, the nets of diplomacy form- 


He awoke, 


waving signed his 


expression. re such a favorite that he did not see, through 


ing under his feet. as it were, from a dream when Lord Pa! 


merston, treaties, turned round to him and _ said 
‘You must give up your protégé in Egypt, or else you will 
have war. and not Mavy- 
fair and the Lord Mayor's dinners, the silver of Mansion House, the 
to Windsor, the 


other places 


bluntly: 
only war with England, but with Europe.” 


visits noise of Epsom, the tranquil splendor of Sion 


intoxicated 


siren than the 


have many strong heads. 


Vienna, 


The perfume of a 


House and so many 


, ° ‘ 
Burg of 


Albion has long been a more dangerous 


the Palace of St. Petersburg, the frivolous Tuileries 


a thinking, as well as a brilliant aristocracy is dangerous to a man 


true, 


born in a democracy. There was no plebeian vanity in Guizot; he was 


time. His great mistake in 


by nature equal to the greatest men of the 
England lav in the fact that he believed that Great Britain ought to be 


naturally friendly to France, to a new constitutional government estab- 
He believed that the ‘‘entente cor- 
He really thought 
he friendly and disinterested and unselfish—a mistake 


lished under the greatest difficulties 
diale ” 
that nati 


it was the word of the time) was ** cordiale.”’ 


nhs can 





4 es yas 


more remarkable because he would not have imagined in any indi- 


1} the 
| nation those qualities which he supposed would come into play in 
heir mutual relations. He attributed to the English nation and to the 
English aristocracy virtues which he denied to the French people. It did 
ur to him that Lord Palmerston would think of the French as he 


aula 


id himeelf, 
explain, he became an optimist in England while he was a pessimist in 
It must be confessed that England has singular and almost all- 
powerful attractions for a man of intelleet. You find in England the 
nost solidly-established, the most compact, the most brilliant as well as 
Guizot, who was so well versed in 


By a very curious phenomenon, which it would be difficult 


rrance, 


most intellectual society in the world. 
w history of England, enjoyed keenly every incident of his new life. 

When Thiers fell, on account of the determination of Louis Philippe 

ot to engage in a war with England, Guizot was recalled and was made 

Ile took the Foreign Office and he 

** From 1832 to 


the president of the new Council. 
became the directing spirit of the new administration, 
he wrote, ‘1 contributed, I believe, more than anybody to the 
maintenance or re-establishment of domestic order; in 1840 and 1841 I 
shall have attained the same result for the peace of the world.” Guizot 
probably judged aright when he thought that the question of Egypt was 
not worth agreat European war. He became the apostle of peace, but the 
merit of the pacific policy must be shared between him and King Louis 


1839,” 


Philippe. 
which were at work in Europe. He had seen the French Revolution, the 
wars of the Empire, he had seen France twice invaded; he knew that 
Europe would not allow France to recommence a career of conquest. 
His prophetic prudence surrounded Paris with fortifications at a time 
when hardly anybody could foresee that Paris would go through the hor- 


rors of a siege. Louis Philippe believed that the only propagandism 
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Nobody knew better than Louis Philippe the great forces | 


which was left to France was the propagandism of liberal and constitu- | 


tional ideas. Guizot became his trusty minister, and there was soon 
established between the King and his servant one of those intellectual 


friendships which are so beneficial to nations. The King and Guizot un- 


derstood and trusted each other; they had the same aim—peace and the | 


pacific development of constitutional ideas in Europe. Their dream was 
. noble dream; and at this distance we cap, now that Europe has become 
a great camp, be just to these two apostles of ** peace at any price.” 

Guizot’s state of mind during this new period of his life is well shown 
in these lines: 


‘The fine words of the Gospel, ‘ They rest from their labors and their 
works do follow them,’ are out of place in a representative government. 
Those who are a part of it do not rest, and their works follow them not. 
It is true that the Gospel only alludes to those who are dead, and very 
rightly. Repose and justice are only for the dead. The more, however, 
1 have advanced in public life the more its unpleasantness, its misgivings, 
its troubles, have become indifferent to me. The only true sorrows are 
those of private life, of family life. There only our souls receive wounds, 
which time heals, but which leave us weaker and weaker and less able to 
receive new ones.” 


Madame de Witt’s book gives no details about the polities of the time. 


It shows us M. Guizot only in his private life, and makes long extracts | 


from his correspondence with his children : 

‘*Neither the preoccupations of business, nor the excitement of the 
struggle, nor the triumphs of vanity have ever absorbed me completely. 
I have never felt truly and completely happy except through my affec- 
tions and in the midst of my affections; and if all the rest sueceeded, it 
would be but little to me if my affections were not satisfied. Life is in 
the heart, and the heart is in the family. [am more sure of it than any- 
body, for I have known and experienced all the rest.” 

When he wrote these lines M. Guizot was perhaps the most prominent 
statesman in Europe. Lord Aberdeen had become his intimate friend. 
King Louis Philippe, the Napoleon of peace, was almost the arbiter of 
Europe—it seemed as if his power was established for ever. He was con- 
sulted in all the great affairs of the world, and M. Guizot steod by him in 
the position of a necessary and unchangeable minister. In this Olympus 
of power Guizot preserved a great simplicity of heart. He read sometimes 
**Guillaume has committed a barba- 
He often warned them 


against the misfortunes which Providence keeps in store for all : 


the d-voirs of his son Guillaume: 


rism.” He chose gowns for his daughters. 


‘You will probably not always have the large existence you have now. 
Embarrassments, turns of fortune, are possible, and will perhaps not be 
spared you. Keep yourselves always above such misfortunes. They are 
very light, very small, compared with those which toueh our souls, and 
which wound usin other places than our furniture and our clothes. You 
must accept and bear the changes of fortune not only with courage and 


dignity, but tranquilly, gaily, ‘ike the scratches of life, which are not real 
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ve than my youth surrounded 


I have spent my vouth and me 
this kind.” 


wounds. 
with the best and most perfect models oi 
The time was fast approaching this philosophy would become 
necessary not only to the children of M. Guizot, but to himself. He was 
not prepared for the Revolution of 1848, and it remained to the end his 
belief that if Louis Philippe had attempted an armed resistance against 
the Revolution it would have been successful, and that the King had on 
his side the opinion of the immense majority of the French people. Louis 
Philippe was old, he had no longer the energy which he had shown in 1832 
and in 1834; he allowed an insolent and unscrupulous minority to tear 
the crown from his head and to throw France again on the hazardous 


Wi.e? 


road of revolutions. 


THE * AGAMEMNON ” AT OXFORD. 
Lonpon, June 7, 1880, 
I: VERYTHING that touches the life of the two great universities 
4 vibrates through England. The University College trouble at Ox- 
ford was made a national affair, and al! the journals were full of sage and 
obvious reflections on the unwisdom of the whole proceeding. ** Haz- 
ing” at one of our great American schools may serve to point a moral in 
a pointless time, but it is very doubtful whether, in the high tide of poli 
tical revolution, the pranks of our college boys could provoke as much 
comment in America as the *‘ screwing out ” in Oxford has done in Eng- 
land. Now that this excitement has died out, and the difficulty has been 
settled in a very simple way, the amateur theatricals of the Oxford stu- 
dents have been occupying the attention of the press as no college ama- 
teur theatricals could ever have done in America, and it must be admitted 
pour cause. It will be some time before our undergraduates will give 
themselves the trouble of learning a play of A®schylus by heart; and, 
after al], it would be impossible for us in the most favorable circumstances 
to assemble so sympathetic an audience as gathered last Thursday night 
to witness the performance of the ‘‘ Agamemnon” of A&schylus in the 
original Greek. It was not my fortune to be present on that occasion, 
when Robert Browning was one of the listeners, and gratified listeners, 
if report is correct. It is not reasonable to suppose that this admirable 
genius is yet able to interpret every line of his own rendering, and some 
ray of light struck out unwittingly by the youthful actors may have 
helped him here and there to penetrate the more than @schylean dark- 
ness of his own version. The performance was received so rapturously 
that it had to be repeated, and only special influence gained me a seat 
even at the second representation on Friday. Every place was taken. 
The hall of Balliol College was filled to its utmost capacity; the audience 
being composed of women in much larger measure than one unfamiliar 
with the smaller sex would have deemed natural. Some malicious person 
suggested that this large attendance of ladies was due to sympathy with 
Alytaimnestia; which is charitably to be interpreted of the handsome 
young actor who played the part, rather than of the grand criminal of 
the tragedy. At all events, whether the ladies had worked up the play 
by means of a crib or found the full analysis of the programme suffi- 
cient to keep them abreast of the situation, they were by no means the 
least interested part of the audience, and T saw little restlessness among 
them during the two hours which the performance lasted. Indeed, the 
aitention was very much closer than I have seen at more pretentious ex- 
hibitions, such as that of the * Antigone 
audience, with all the parade of pseudo-archeological reproduction. 
And here I may say that there was no attempt at any such half-imi- 
tation of the antique conditions of scenic art. It was understood that 
Alma-Tadema had given the young men some hints as to the costumes: 


* in German before a German 


and the undue prominence given to some of the classical advisers may 
more than was reasonable, o1 
that young Oxfoid 
vete expression of their admiration of 


have led some of the audience to expect 
desirable. The simp 

scholars desired to give some con 
the marvellous play, and, as we all are apt to break out into declamation 


indeed, truth was these 


of any passage of poetry that pleases us, so they undertook to show that 
any adumbration of such a masterpiece could not fail to produce its mea- 
sure of effect; and they succeeded. The ‘* Agamemnon,” 
the trilogy to which it belongs and delivered in a pronunciation which to 
un-English ears is harsh and unnatural in the extreme: the conception 
of the parts, so far as there was any distinct conception, intensely modern; 
the chorus a mob (and fifteen disorderly persons can constitute a mob): 
the stage arrangements necessarily awkward and incongruous,—for al! that 
the performance was worth coming many miles to see, and every lover of 
4Eschylus who was present will always be grateful to the young acior: 


divorced from 
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epresentation which proved so conclusively the indestructible vi- 
f many trains of thought 


. 
lity of myth and poem, and which started s 


that otherwise might have never been set in motion, The modest dis- 
claimer of the programme, re} eated in the Standard bv one of the Ox- 


ford authorities, ought, then, to disarm criticism, and if in this notice I 
should seem to go into schoolmasterish details, it is certainly not with any 


intention of discrediting the actors, whose appearance alone would com- 


mend them tothe kindliness of the gruffest of critics. No foreigner could 
help envying England such sons—handsome, tall, lithe, vigorous young 
fellows. What if Agamemnon is more like a Lifeguardsman than like the 
King of Men ? What if Alytarm 


face suggests Ethel Newcome rather than the great queen with a sea of 


Is he not a champion runner ? rstra’s 
thought and passion in brain and heart from which we may well expect 
full many a purple dye + We are not on the shores of the sea now, but 
on the banks of the Isis: and if the stride betrays not the man merely, 
who will not be glad to find that Greek and 

And Kassandra, clearly the prima donna 


of the piece, called out at the close with stormy applause—is she not, ac- 


but the long-distance runner, 


gymuastics are not divorced 


cording to the newspapers, a distinguished performer over hurdles. and 
might she not have cleared at a bound ‘the great net of Ate’? 

All this is healthy and joyous, and reconciles one with much, except, 
as I said before, the English pronunciation of Greek. Some years ago 
an apparently strong movement was made to introduce into England a 
more rational pronunciation of Greek and Latin, and to judge by the 
printed manifestos the danger lay rather in going too far than in stop- 
ping short of the needful reform. But the reigning pronunciation—in- 
deed, so far as can judge, the exclusive pronunciation in practice—is 
the English. The movement has failed for the present owing to the lack 
of co-operation on the part of the schools which train for the universities. 
Rather than be unintelligible the university professor sacrifices his own 
ideal. In our country the reform in Greek pronunciation has spread 
even more widely than the reform in Latin, and for months and years 
together I have not heard an American scholar pronounce Greek in the 
English fashion. I was, therefore, not a little curious as to the consis- 
tency with which the method was applied. Is a (long) always pro- 
nounced as our a in fate everywhere, before double consonants, in 
the like? 
mitted that some of the actors were consistent where my ears would have 
thanked them for being a little irregular; but the temptation was some- 
times too strong, and a familiar word like 77 was uniformly pronounced 
with as much length and fulness f/é as the perpetually recurring ov’. 

Of course, with English training in verse-writing the iambics were 


crasis and That is certainly the theory, and it must be ad- 


delivered with perfect stress, and yet not with so much sledge-hammer 
efus as one hears in Americz. The anapests were not so well done as I 
should have expected in so simple a rhythm: and as for the more elabo- 
rate choral movements, it was fairly evident that much was left to the 
individual) ear. The arrangers of the piece had solved the question as to 
the distribution of the chorus among the choreuta/ to suit themselves, and 
IT must confess that I could net discern any principle according to which 
they chanted or declaimed, nor am I sufficiently musical to pronounce on 
If I dared, I should 


But it was easy enough to 


the merits of the score composed by Mr. Parratt. 
say it was of the mild ecclesiastical order. 
discover that the new metri¢ which is based on musical relations had not 
pene trated to Oxford, The stress was good or bad simply as the choreu/es 
caught the movement or not: and so I noticed transpositions which were 
fatal to the rhythm, and which would have been impossible if there had 
been any clear conception of the movement. And yet, while I object 
theoretically to the breaking-up of the chorus. T must concede practically 
that the passages where the chorus declaimed in unison were far the least 


effective, and I preferred the dramatic business in which the individuals 


disported themselves, to the measured delivery which might have been 


suggested by the chorus of policemen in the ‘* Pirates of Penzance.” 
from the 


The intense individualization of the chorus marred the piece 


antique point of view, but the nods and shrugs and side-conferences may 


have rendered it more lively for the non-Hellenie public—and, in fact, 
eritics have been found to praise this part of the performance, per- 
haps « of a secret rancor against the difficulties of the text It 


was certainly rather amusing to watch the approach of the actors 


to any of the desperate places. With great uniformity they would 


gather themselves up as if taking a stiff piece of timber, and go over it 
with especial vehemence. Of course it would be wrong to mak mucl 


of the process by which the unity of the chorus was broken up, 


true reason was doubtless the necessity of cutting up the piece 1 


shorter leneths for the churentat conj ined with the dif} 


Nation. 


Ther 
and the whispered report that the handsome AVlytarmvnestra was not part- 
of some of the 


the whole chorus set to musie. was, at any rate, no little cutting 


most 


perfect seemed to be confirmed by the omission 


famous passages in her role. However well trained the young men at 


Oxford may be in Greek versification, they are hardly equal to improvis 
ing iambies under such excitement, and so when A/yfaimnestra greeted 
her lord with a few verses of the long speech 855-915, Agamemnon went 
on to state, with a flagrant disregard of facts, that she had spun out h 

discourse to a length commensurate with his absence. But such little 


misadventures only heightened the effect by contrast. It was a glimpse 


of humor, which we poor moderns crave so much everywhere that we 


often interpret it into passages of antique poetry where humor can hardly 


have lurked. Such an incongruity as that to whieh IT have alluded 


would have passed unnoticed by any one who t following the play 


with the text in head or in hand: but, owing to 


Was re 
the narrowness of the 
t the sick entrance, 


stage. poor Agamemnon and Nassandra had to appear a 


at which the outline of the chariot was not too clearly discernible, s¢ 


that they looked very much as if they had been discovered in a closet, 
and the great king, “the sacker of Troy.” responded to the salutation of 
the chorus from a very uneasy perch. 

I have already gone into too much detail, an w forbear to ent 
upon an elaborate characteristic of the acting Those who Were present 
at the first performance assure me that the second was much better, whic! 
my observation of amateur acting would have led me to expeet. The 
subordinate personages require very little notice. Ligisthos was the 


ordinary stage-villain, with no subtlety to redeem the ungrateful pat 


As for Alytaimnestra, it was hard to make out what conception the ar 


had formed of the role, and the acting seemed to be a resultant of con 


flicting views. It was not good, but it was a puzzle, and a puzzle is al- 


Ways interesting, as our cousins seem to have found out in the case of 


famous 14, 15, which meets one here at every turn, At last if seemed 
: | 


that the wetor had composed his features after a Medusa mask, and has 
taken the cue of his part from the famous passage 1497 foll. Adyfacinnes- 

‘ . 31} 
fra was not a woman, but a mere screen of the de:urs Alacrep, twill 


not stop to criticise this conception, as even distinguish d commentators 


have often failed to recognize the finer lines of -Eschylus’s characterization, 
and I do not propose to engage in a study of the Eschylean Alyfaimvestr 
at the close of a letter already too long. Enough that with this con- 
ception of the part was blended the inconsistent “ feline” notion, and the 


action towards the close was of the melodramatic order. Aussandra, who 
had a part of the widest range to play, was frankly and, I may say, re- 
freshingly modern, and, being modern, carried off the honors, For, after 
all, the hold that the great poets of antiquity have on the popular mind is 
due to their truth to the unchangeably human. A deeper knowledge « f 
their art is vouchsafed only to those who make it 2 special study. But to 
all, whether Hellenists or non-Hellenists, this undertaking to bring sucha 
work as the 


and memorable, for such a performance serves to bridge a chasm which 


\gamemnon ™ nearer to us as an actual power is grateful 


ought never to have been formed, and by its defects as well as by its ex- 
cellences shows that the study of antiquity is far more alive than we 
to be theorists. 


Perhaps. as We have I orrowed 


should judge it from the recent utterances of certain 


‘athleticism “ from English schools and 
‘Agamemnon”™ may _ incite 


to make Greek life more 


universities, so this performance of the 
some of our young Grecians te a similar effort 
truly our own. V 


Notes. 


n Phil Association 


*hiladelphia, in the rooms of the 


THE twelfth annual session of the America ological 


will be held at 


Philose - 


Ame i- 


American 


phical Society, on Tuesday, July 15.—The second number of the 


Cc J a f Philolog Macmillan) is diversified and interesting Prof, 
F. D. Allen's a * Etvmological and Grammatical Ne tes” on Latin 


rads whose derivation « ts peculiar diffi- 


culties; Mr. B ‘Principles of Orthography of Freneh 


ind Greek w r construction presen 


KF, O'Connor's 


Verbs ending in e/er and efer.” with full lists: and Mr. Samuel Garner’s 
note on ** The so-called dubitative subjunctive, 7¢ sache pas,” may be 
instanced as Spee wily helpful to teachers of language The seven- 
teenth v me of Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society is 
chiefly distinguished by its tuary notices, which include the names of 
{ he ( ex, Emorv Washburn, Jacob Bigelow, E BE. Bigelow, George 
S Hillard, Riehard Frothingham, and Lorenzo Sabine. Some of these 

V elaborate Of Mr. Cushing read that ** his collection of 











AA. 


' 
flowers was one of the best ever made in Essex County, or indeed in the 


State, and that an intimate associate ‘‘never heard him mention the 
landscape, or any of the beauties of nature, with any enthusiasm.” The 
Holmes papers, the journals of Thomas Walleut and Charles Turner, 
John Eliot’s letters, and the orderly book of Col. Hutchinson are the most 
important reproductions ; Prof. Franklin B. Dexter's ‘+ Influence of the 
English Universities in the Development of New England ” the weighti- 
est original essay. Numerous fac-similes of maps, ete., adorn the volume, 
—The Harvard Register sends up a flag of distress in its last number, 
for June. Its failure would be so manifestly a detriment to the universi- 
ty that we cannot believe it will be allowed to go down. The editor and 
publisher is Mr. Moses King, Cambridge.——The proceedings at the 
srooklyn celebration of the hundredth anniversary of Channing’s birth- 
day have been printed ina handsome volume, to which is prefixed a helio- 
type portrait (Boston: George H. Ellis). The appendix is occupied with 
a number of sympathetic letters, of which the longest and most important, 
by Mr Fretwell, of London, gives “ direct reports by competent persons in 
every European country on the influence exercised by Channing on their 
respective peoples,” Perey’s * Pocket Dictionary of Coney Island’ 
(New York: F., Leypoidt), after exhausting the alphabet, gives suitable 





hints about bathing and swimming and costumes, and even about the 
summer stars. Maps, time-tables, and a leeal calendar complete the 
serviceableness of this handy guide.-——Mr. F. Gutekunst, Philadel- 
phia, sends us a characteristically fine imperial photograph of the 
late Rev. Henry A. Boardman, D.D., author of numerous religious 
works —— We have received the Calendar of the University of Tokio 
for the departments of Law, Science, and Literature, and vol. ii. 
of the Memoirs of the Science Department—‘tOn Mines and Min- 
ing in Japan.” From the Calendar we learn that 23 graduates have 
been sent abroad—viz, 9 to this country, 10 to England, and 4 to 
France. In the mining memoir it is curious to observe the “ Chinese 
question ” raised apropos of free mining, which, it is alleged, would end 
in Japan’s * being swamped by a Chinese immigration ” and ‘‘ its national 
existence seriously jeopardized; and this the more,” it is frankly added, 
** because a comparison between the Japanese and the Chinese workman 
does scarcely result to the advantage of the former.”——The third num- 
ber of the new Vapereau (F. W. Christern), ending with the biographical 
notice of the Belgian artist Dillens, makes M. Challemel-Lacour’s so- 
called convent-plundering a military occupation by authority during the 
war with Prussia, ard his massacre of Mobiles a baseless fabrication. 
As showing the forwardness of the Dictionary before going to press, we 
observe that the deaths neither of Cham nor of M, Chevalier are men- 
tioned. The Comte de Chambord has the most extended notice of all, Jeff. 
Davis among our countrymen. The editing of the American biographies 
leaves scmething to be desired. [1 is said of Chief- Justice Chase in 1868 
that ** La pla/tfoim de New York lui préféra M. Horatio Seymour comme 
candidat des démocrats.” Mr. Cushing is represented to have been Mr. 
Chase’s successor, and to have been obliged by his enemies to resign his 


high office. The grand epening of Mr. G. W. Childs’s Pub/ie Ledger | 


building, in 1867, we are told wes ‘‘almost a national event.” 


—The conclusion of Mr. Howells’s ** The Undiscovered Country ” is the 
‘* feature” of the July Atlantic, as it is, indeed, considerably the best 


instalment of the story itself; it rises into the region of human interest, | 


picks up various loose ends, and vivifies them with some dramatic inten- 
sity, rounds out the figure of Boynton a little laboriously but satisfacto- 
rily upen the whole, and contains **the gem” of the novel in the Sha- 
ker’s announcement to Ford of the impolicy of the latter’s love-making 
under the cireumstances. ‘Incidents of the Capture of Richmond” are 
narrated in a graphic paper by the late General George F. Shepley, who 
was military governor of the Confederate capital after Weitzel entered 


it. Mr. .J, Brander Matthews in an article on ** A French Comic Drama- 


tist ’ will introduce many readers, we may hope, to M. Eugéne Labiche, 
recently ‘discovered ” by M. Augier, and elected to the French Academy 
on the latter's recommendation, 1t may almost be said. The ** Records” 
of the late Mr. Hunt are continued without variation in quality and 
importance; Mr. Aldrich’s ** The Stillwater Tragedy ” gets as far as the 
eighteenth chapter: Mr. White contributes a second paper on the plot 


and personages of ‘* Lear,” which is interesting and even valuable; the 
“ Reminiscences of Washington ” relate to Van Buren’s Administration; 
and the **solid” article of the number is perhaps Mr. Frederick G. Ma- 
ther’s on ** Confederation in Canada,” which, however, permits itself this 
remark: * Although Joseph Cook considers an elective judiciary one of 
the best features in his Ultintate America, still it is a serious question 
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whether a series of wise appointments would not be better.” The reviews 
are not of great importance; neither is the poetry nor the ** Contributor's 
Club.” 


—‘*An Open Look at the Political Situation,” which, whatever may 
be objected to details of it—and such assumptions as that France is ** the 
oldest and greatest of the European nations” do not beget confidence—is 
for the most part a thoughtful discourse, is perhaps the most important 
articlein the July Lipp/ncott’s ; not all the “ Independents ’ 
criticises will accept its conclusions, probably, but few of them will fail to 
recognize the fact that the publication of such yapers is an important 
auxiliary of the cause they are supposed to have at heart. ‘A Forgot- 
ten American Worthy ” sets forth the ** decided claims to the distinction 
of being the Father of American Letters” of Joe! Barlow, born at Read- 
ing, Conn., March 24, 1754, in an entertaining manner, and is not sensi- 
bly hurt by its attempt to prove too much. M. B. C. True controverts 
the arguments of the spe!ling reformers im a brief but vivacious article, 
which would, however, be better, in the sense of being more persuasive at 
least, if it omitted such allusions as, ‘‘nor is the spirit of the Pharisee 
confined to Professor March.” ‘* Ouida” has a characteristic Italian story 
alled ** Pipistrello,” which some readers will be likely to find pathetic and 
others too predeterminedly affecting. The concluding paper of the series 
‘*Through the Yellowstone Park to Fort Custer” is given, and the third 
‘** Studies in the Slums,” by Helen Campbell. Chapters xix.-xxi. of the 
excellent serial ** Adam and Eve,” scme not unusual verses and ‘* maga- 
zinish” illustrated articles, ‘*Our Monthly Gossip,” and the reviews, 
which are sparse and slight, complete the number. 


* whose course it 


—'* Dees Vivisection Pay 7” is not the title we should have selected 
for Mr. Albert J. Leffingwell’s paper in Serébner’s on the abuses of 
vivisecticn. He does, to be sure, maintain that it has done almost no- 
thing for therapeutics, which we believe to be an indefensible thesis; but 
he ends by defending vivisection as properly conducted, under re-trictions 
which he weuld like to see enforced by law. The strongest point he 
makes is the uselessness, und therefore cruelty, of demonstrating again 
and again in class-room experiments what has already been incontrover- 
tibly established by original research. Mr. Grant’s third paper on ‘* The 
Dominion of Canada” continues worthily, and perhaps closes, a series 
which we have already praised as itdeserved. It has throughout been ex- 
tremely well illustrated. Mr. Ernest Ingersoll writes in his usual graphic 
and entertaining manner, and writes freshly, of Denver, ** the metropolis 
of the Rocky Mountains.” Gen. McClellan’s correct and orderly account 
of a Sicilian tour from Palermo to Syracuse is noticeable for nothing 
more than his suggestive criticism of the fatal delay of the Athenians 
under Nicias in following up the victory of the first landing. A timely 
paper on Coney Island, by Mr. Wm. H. Bishop; a biographic sketch of the 
life of Bjérnson, by Prof. Boyesen, reinforced by, perhaps, as much as re- 
inforeing what seems a speaking likeness of the poet: a lively picture of 
a Florida praise-meeting, ‘‘In the M. FE, African,” by Isabella W. John- 
son; and the second of Mr. Brownell’s papers on * The Younger Painters 
of America,” the engravings for which have a rare beauty, add to the at- 


tractiveness of the current number of Seribner’s. 
' 


—The first instalment of ‘* Washington Square,” the new story by Mr. 
Henry James, jr., will be first turned to in the July Harper's. As the 
title imports, the scene is laid in this city forty years ago, and the only 
‘* European ” who as yet looms up is a young American who has been in 
the Navy, has ‘‘ travelled all over the world, lived abroad, amused him- 
self.” The heroine is already interesting, if only by contrast with the 
contemporaneous subjects of Mr. James’s analysis hitherto. We remark, 
as blemishes in the ‘‘ temporal” if not the local color, that Mr. Arthur 
Townsend in one breath mentions Minnesota ten years before Congress 
gave that Territory a boundary and a name, and ‘* Excelsior” two years 
before the publication of the volume of poems containing it. Dr. J. W. 
Draper writes clearly and instructively of *‘* Franklin’s Place in the 
Science of the Last Century,” a place which he finds subordinate but 
honorabie enough, considering that ‘his electrical discoveries, brilliant as 
they were, were only embellishments of his life.” It is a little singular 
that Dr. Draper makes no allusion to Rumford, who unquestionably out- 
ranks Franklin in any scientific comparison, and of whom the [itter’s 
sentiment, ‘‘ What signifies philosophy that dees not apply to some use?” 
was as characteristic as it was of Franklin or of the age in which they 


| both lived. Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis's ‘* By-paths in the Mountsins” 
' deals with that extraordinary region of mountain landscape lying in 


West Virginia about the headwaters of the Cheat and Potomac Rivers, 
where one may find the qualities of the unbroken wilderness combined 
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with surprisingly good and cheap hotels. To have turned thither part of 
the stream of Northern summer restlessness will be a public benefit: and 
Mrs. Davis has only begun to reveal what she knows of the Alleghanies. 
The other illustrated articles comprise Mr. A, A. Hayes, jr.’s, ‘‘ Santa Fé 
Trail,” Mr. Thomas W. Knox’s humorous **Summer Clubs on Great 
South Bay,” Miss Oakey’s *‘ William Morris Hunt "—with a capital like- 
ness, and several specimens of bis works—and Mrs, Oliphant’s British- 
matronly ‘* Queen Victoria,” of which the curious portraits supplement 
not badly those which accompany an historical paper on ‘ Princes and 
Potentates in 1840,” 


—An esteemed correspondent and competent critic writes us as fol- 
lows : 


“You seem in your last number (p. 451) to commend the ‘keen- 
sightedness’ of Mr. Edwin Arnold in not ‘allowing for a moment the 
nothingness which some would find in the idea of Nirvana.’ It appears 
to me, however, that he would have given evidence of a keener sight by a 
directly contrary allowance. Nirvdna is a Sanskrit word which signifies 
‘extinction,’ nothing more and nothing less: and the whole history and re- 
lations of Indian Buddhism show that this is what Buddha meant by the 
term. He is oppressed by a sense of the painfulness of existence, and the 
exceeding painfulness of the weary and never-ending series of existences 
to which every being is liable; and he sets out to discover a way of release 
—and finds it. ‘The difference between annihilation and Nirvana, at the 
hest, is the difference between 0 and 1 — 1, or any other mathematical 
expression of which the nullity is hidden from sight by a crowd of signs 
which really cance! one another. M. Barth, whose recent brief account of 
the ‘ Religions of India’ (I rejoice to see that it has just been translated into 
English) is the best and soundest that bas yet appeared, says: ‘If there 
is a conclusion that wears the aspect of having been that of Buddhism in 
all ages, which results from all that it affirms and all that it ignores, it is 
that the ** Way ” leads to total extinetion, and that perfection consists in 
ceasing to be.’ There is a great deal in the mendes and practices of 
Buddhism that is worthy of our highest admiration; but, in the midst of 
our appreciation of it, we should never lose sight of the fact that its fun- 
damental philosophy is frankly atheistic and pessimistic, and its highest 
good annihilation.” 

Mall 


Gazette has had an observable effect on the social no less than the political 


—The change from the old to the new management of the Pa// 
parts of that newspaper. In a late number the ** Decay of Revenge ” is 
discussed, and the Pa/? Ma// suggests that this passion, once considered 
so fundamental and permanent, is actually dying out. Revenge was 
necessary in the early stages of society, when every one’s hand was against 
his neighbor, for self-preservation, and it still is so in countries where 
‘Jaw has no force,” 


‘from Texas to Queensland.” The importance of 


Revenge in primitive societies as a means of redressing injuries has been 


for a long time accepted as a fact by all enquirers into early institutions; 
and if civilized justice be really a substitute forit, necessarily the redress 
of private wrongs by private means must die out as civilized justice takes 
But the Pa// Mai! goes much far- 
ther than this, and suggests that the passion of revenge itself—the desire 


the place of the barbarous /ea fu/ionis. 

to be avenged for a wrong—is dying cut. That rengeance is sweet, was 
once a truism; now itis hardly any longer true. Except in woids, people 
do not contrive elaborate schemes of vengeance upon one another, and 
people really have ne longer any “ enemies.” Modern life is so rapid 
that ‘* the bare idea of an enemy is ridiculous,” and recalls the melodrama. 
We should be very glad if we could take this optimist view of the future 
of the passion of revenge, which leads the Pull Ma// to believe that * re- 
venge will soon be as extinct as witchcraft.” In the field of politics 
and journalism, however, which cover so large a part of human 
activity, we fail to see the evilences of the caducity of revenge which 
our contemporary thinks so universal. When the 
State on the nomination of a‘ favorite son” of another whom he does 


‘*favorite son” of one 


not like for the Presidency, stays quietly at home, and refuses absolutely 
to make ** the greatest effort of his life,” and thus imperils his election, 
is he not instigated by the same simple desire for revenge that impels the 
primitive man to knock his enemy’s second cousin on the head with 
a club, because his enemy's brother has scalped his unele? When 
the New York bolting delegates came back from Chicago after 
having helped to beat Grant, did they not seck the seclusion of 
their homes with very much the feeling with which the Australian black- 
fellow takes to the bush—to escape the avenging pursuit of the rival 
whose house he has laid waste? The Pa// Ma/? suggests that one reason 
why revenge is passing away is that people are aware that if they injured 
& man in earnest, merely because he had wronged them, ‘they would 
suffer from a reaction of pity,” and tells the story of the savage who was 
entitled by the local custom to administer personal chastisement to one 
who had robbed him. On seeing the blood flow, a “reaction of pity” set 
in,” and the castigator burst into tears, embraced the thief, and rubbed 
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noses with him. But when Senator Logan and Mr. Green B. Raum ad- 
minister the punishment recognized by local custom as the fit reward of 
any ‘* workers ” who deserted them on the eve of the Springfield Conven- 
tion, by depriving them of the support they derive from any Govern- 
ment employment they may have, there is no danger that there will be 
any ‘reaction of pity,” or rubbing of noses, or even tears. Se, too, when 
relations between an influential aewspaper and its rival are not altogether 
satisfactory, is not revenge the name of the passion which induces one to 
omit all mention of the name of the other from its columns? Is there any 
reaction of pity when one editor accuses another of wilful murder or arson 
Taking the brightest 


view we can of the future, we can hardly believe that revenge is an extinct 


or ef inflating his circulation by improper means? 


passion, 


—A_ recent monograph ‘On Comets and Ultra-Neptunian Planets, 


by Professor George Forbes, of Anderson College, Glasgow, will meet with 


much the same reception among conservative astronomers that Le Ver- 


rier’s confident prediction of a trans-Uranian planet did in 1846, Most 


mathematical astronomers rest in one of two beliefs— either that the s 
no planetary body beyond Neptune, or that if there is one, we can 
pronounced theoretical evidence of its existence before the Comin 

tury. Soitis not difficult to imagine the unpreparcdness of th : 
nomical mind for the reception of anything Uke the propositions se 

in this memoir, although the question of possible outer planets lt 
with from a standpoint entirely independent of the ordinary met { 


exterior perturbation. The object of Professor Forbes’s commut fion 
to the Royal Society of Edinburgh is, first, 


in the existence of fo planets, whose orbits are greater than f 


to show reasons for { 


Neptune, and, secondly, to indicate the probabl 


pos tiohs 


planets at the present time. His method of research depends uy 


theory of the introduction of mets fren interstellar sy : 
permanent members of the solar system; the comets, app! 

sun in orbits mostly parabolic, suffer, in many cases, a reduction 

city by planetary perturbation, and so are thrown into elliptic: hits 
whose aphelia are somewhere near the orbit of e perturbing 
Professor Forbes tabulates the aphelion distances of a large n f 
comets, and remarks four groups of these distances: the aver 

first inner group being about equal to the distance of Jupiter from the 
sun, and the mean of the second group about that of Neptune \ very 
natural inference suggests itself immediately—there are, exterior to Nep- 
tune, two planets, at such distances from the sun as to correspond 1 
general aphi lion distances of the comets in er lips | hird at 
fourth. The radii of these two orbits are, therefore, indicated, ar 
planets must be somewhere in these orbits at distances from the sun of 
one hundred and three hundred astronomical units: and Kepler's T { 
Law at once gives their periods of revolution about the sun as one thou- 
sand and five thousand vears, respectively. Even if the outer of thes 


two planets really exists, it is so enormously distant that we may sum- 


marily abandon all hope of ever seeing it under ordinary conditions of 
telescopic vision, unless it should happen to be of exceptionally great 
diameter. But on the most reasonable conditions which we may assum: 

the inner of the two supposable planets should be quite within the reac] 


of a few instruments already in existence. 


—It is this planet with which Professor Forbes associates six comets; 
and the differences of longitude of the several comets and the planet at 
the epochs when he supposes them to have been perturbed by this planet 
are, in all cases save one, so small as to command especia] note. The 


} 


planet whose orbit he strikes | ugh these aphelia was in longitude 92 


in 1688 a.p. So that, as its distance involves a motion of one degree in 


1 


2.96 years, it is now in longitude 174. We have space to present het 


only his seccnd or ‘ecliptic’ hypothesis with regard to inclination of 
the planet’s orbit: its latitude is therefore zero, and thus the position 


t ecomes— 


Right ascension=11h. 40m. ) ch. 1880 

. - eCpo , . 

North Polar distanee=s7 “I 
Professor Forbes has very conscientiously put his new method to a trial 
taking the 
comets, and not permitting himself a knowledge of the position of Nep- 


which we must not neglect : second or Neptune group of 


tune at any epoch, and assuming a mean distance of Neptune from @ con- 
yp, he got with little labor 


i 
a position of Neptune only three degrees in error, therein approximating 


spectus of the « phelia of the comets tn that grou 


the accuracy of the magnificent researches of Adams and Le Verrier by 


the perturbations of Uranus. 
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ee a dozen years of diligent literary labor Professor Fisher has 

gathered a volume of miscellaneous essays and addresses which not 
only will be sure of a welcome in this permanent form from those who 
have already seen them, but will be read with interest by the wider circle 
to which many of them are now addressed for the first time. For while 
these papers furnish ample evidence of accurate learning and sound his- 
torical training, they are at the same time in some respects a significant 
coutribution to our current theological literature. ‘The discussions cover 
a Wide range, and the easy handling which marks them throughout shows 
that the writer is equally at home in the broad domain of general church 
history and in the narrower field of New England controversial divinity. 
Indeed, the distinctive merit of several of the more striking of these 
essays is due largely to the fact that Professor Fisher's habitual grasp of 
a subject in its broader historical relations enables him easily to avoid the 
provincial treatment that renders most theological discussion in this 
country such dreary and profitless reading. As professor in a leading 
Congregational seminary he is never disloyal to his position, yet a cursory 
glance at these pages can leave no one in doubt that the undercurrent of 
his sympathy is always in harmony with the most catholic estimate of 
truth 

The papers in this volume fall, by a very natura] arrangement, into 
three groups. The first comprises several which relate to the history, 
polity, and dogmas of the Church of Rome; the second a series of dis- 
cussions bearing upon New England theology: while the third is made 
up of essays and addresses connected with theism and Christian evidences. 
The volume also contains several essays which do not come under any of 
these heads. Naturally enough, it is with the papers which relate to Ro- 
manism in its manifold and varied aspects that the wide reading of Pro- 
fessor Fisher finds most adequate room for display, and we are inclined to 
think that for many of his readers these will prove the most instructive 
in the volume. As a teacher of ecclesiastical history Professor Fisher 
could not help becoming a careful and interested student of the most im- 
posing phenomenon which Christianity presents; yet he has studied with 
the temper of a scholar, not of a partisan, and his considerate judg- 
ment and careful research give his conclusions a real value. The growth 
of the Papacy is traced in the curious transformation by which the old 
Roman spirit and religion were reproduced in Latin Christianity, and in 
the establishment of the temporal kingdom; and the two momentous re- 
volutions through which it has recently passed, the abrogation of its 
civil state and the new definition of papal infallibility by the Vatican 
Council, are impartially considered in their actual course and in their 
probable results. If we are compelled to regard the paper read before 
the Evangelical Alliance as the least satisfactory of the series, it is not 
from any fault of the writer, but rather from the utter impossibility of 
defining the medley of discordant opinions which pass under the name of 
Protestantism, When Romanism is compared with Protestantism in its 
effects upon modern civilization, the Romanist may fairly ask what Pro- 
testantism is meant—whether it is the Protestantism of Luther and 
Calvin, or the Protestantism of Descartes and Lessing ? Would Professor 
Fisher maintain that even the Evangelical Alliance was intellectually supe- 
rior to the Vatican Council ? 

But if the author's learning is most fully displayed in the first series 
of these papers, it isin the second series that his personal leanings are 
most clearly indicated, and it is in these, we fancy, that the distinctive 
significance of this volume will be most fully recognized. These papers, 
though always marked by the writer’s characteristic urbanity of tone, are 
naturally more controversial in their character, and have a flavor of con- 
viction which lends, at times, an animation to the style which the purely 
historical discussions are apt to lack. The author, it is true, contends 
with the difficulty of dealing with questions which, for the most part, 
possess but a limited interest for the present generation, but even the dey 
bones of New Haven divinity are quickened by his vigorous defence of a 
venerated teacher. The most striking essays in this series are the esti- 
mates of Edwards and Channing, the two names in the religious annals 
of New England that have more than local fame, and the only two that 
seem likely to be remembered, The contrast between these representa- 
lives of antagonistic creeds gives Professor Fisher an opportunity, of 
which he skilfully avails himself, to trace the historical development of 
the only original schoo! of religious thought which this country has yet 
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produced. In such a review he is always at his best, and we should be 
it a loss where to look for a more lucid and impartial estimate of a 
movement which, for many reasons, has been misrepresented and misun- 
derstood. The important modifications which the old New England Cal- 
vinism had undergone, and the precise antagonisms out of which the Uni- 
tarian revolt arose, are presented with a fairness and distinctness that 
give these papers a permanent value. President Edwards is a writer 
whose praise has heen repeated by many who could boast no very dis- 
criminating acquaintance with his views. The paper of Professor Fisher 
is a valuable contribution to a correct understanding of Edwards’s philo- 
sophical opinions. While his rare dialectical power is, of course, fully 
recognized, the incompleteness of his theory is frankly conceded. The 
sketch of Channing is not less instructive. His rare moral and spiritual 
endowments receive a most appreciative recognition, while, at the same 
time, his intellectual! force is fairly and accurately gauged. The judi- 
cious verdict of Professor Fisher might serve as a whoiesome corrective 
of the exaggerated estimates of Channing as a thinker which the recent 
celebrations of his birth called forth. 

There are other essays in this volume which deserve notice, and 
among them we might mention the exceedingly acute and able discussion 
of the relation of the Church of England to other Protestant churches, : 
paper which presents the ability of Professor Fisher as a controver- 
sialist in the most favorable light; but we are inclined to think that for 
the most discerning readers its chief interest will arise, not so much 
from the intrinsic merit of the papers taken separately as from a cer- 
tain tone which pervades them as a whole. Coming from any quarter these 
essays would deserve attention, but coming as they do from an instructor 
in one of our foremost theological schools it is impossible not to read them 
between the lines. While the personal opinions of the author are not ob- 
truded, they are allowed to color his discussion of many topics in a way 


| that cannot be mistaken. From the natural bent of his mind, as well as 


from the influence of his historical training, Professor Fisher is conserva- 
tive. yet these essays are marked by a constant freedom of touch which 
shows that he is conservative in no narrow or partisan sense. His evi- 
dent sympathies are with historical Christianity in its largest aspects, and 
his habitual disposition to look on both sides of a truth manifests itself 
in a reluctance to accept some statements which have been regarded, in 
his own communion at least, as tests of orthodoxy. He avows that, had 
he the genius of Landor, he would like to compose an imaginary conver- 
sation between John Calvin and John Wesley, for the purpose of showing 
how insignificant was the real difference between them. In his essay upon 
Edwards he refers, with evident approbation, to the maxim of Mozley, 
that when moral truth is contradicted by logic there is a flaw in the 
logic; a maxim which, we need hardly say, a Calvinist of the old school 
would reject with contempt. The brief but very interesting sketch of 
the history of the doctrine of Future Punishment has a mildness of accent 
which would hardly have satisfied the generation that listened with com- 
posure to the famous sermon of Edwards upon sinners in the hands of an 


| angry God. But still more significant is the frank admission, made in 


i 


the essay upon Channing, that at the time when the Unitarian movement 
arose in New England the doctrine of the Trinity, as formulated by its 
great defenders, had been set aside and derided by the party then claim- 
ing the name of orthodox, and that even the notions of Moses Stuart on 
this subject would have been regarded with astonishment by the Nicene 
Fathers. These statements are in strict accordance with the truth, and 
when we call to mind the bitter controversy that divided the best men of 
New England for two generations, we can but feel a profound regret that 
scholars as wise, as learned, and as liberal as the author of these essays 
did not shape the counsels of the Congregational churches sixty years ago. 


HELLENICA.* 


\° matter where we stand, if we look at work of the Greeks we see 
«1 proportion and subordination—never too much of any one thing, for 
there can be too much even of ‘‘ enterprise.” Nothing better recalls 
the mind to a right discrimination between what is higher and what 
is lower than the influence of the Greeks, and the tendency of our 
social life to the uninspiring dead-level of business interests is best coun- 
teracted by an appreciation of what the Greeks have to teach us. That 
these essays aim to help towards this end may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing passage in Mr. Abbott's admirable preface: 


**Hellenica: A Collection of Essays on Greek Poetry, Philosophy, History, and 
Religion. Edited by Evelyn Abbott, M.A . LL.B., Fellow and tutor of Balliol College, 
Oxford.” London: Rivingtons; New York: Pott, Young & Co. 1880. 
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‘In many respects modern civilization contrasts favorably with ancient; | 


it is, for instance, a trite thing to point out the care taken in modern times 
of the criminal and the idiot. On the other hand, it is possible that this 
gain has not been without some accompanying loss. While we are anx- 
ious to hide and relieve the degradation to which human nature ean sink, 
we tend to become less careful of the elevation to which it can rise; we 
put feeling in the place of thought, and throw away half our birthright 
If a whole country could unite in one effort to appropriate in 
any real manner the best that has been thought and written on the great 
interests of life, we should indeed make a great stride forward; but we 
should also find that the brightest hope of the future is not far removed 
from the truest interpretation of the past.” 


The book contains nine essays, which come mainly from Oxford and 


Cambridge, and the first five give enough of what is covered by lectures 


lately delivered at Oxford to throw valuable light on the instruction now of- 
fered there. Still, their chief claim to our attention lies in the importance 
of the subjects chosen and in the scholarly way in which they are treated. 
Mr. Ernest Myers and the editor, Mr. Evelyn Abbott, treat of A&schylus 
and of Sophocles. Mr. Myers strains the attention perhaps unduly, be- 
cause Zschylus offers too wide a field for systematic treatment in so 
limited a space. 
and all of them are treated from a fresh point of 
cially true of the account of Aristophanes as a critic of schylus and 
Euripides, and in general of Mr. Myers’s discriminating ‘criticism of 
criticism.” All scholars have been ready to fasten upon the ‘* words on 
horseback ” and the silent heroes of the A‘schylean stage, forgetting that 
silence at the right time is one of the ways of manifesting a lofty charac- 
ter. That these characteristics of Aschylus never violated the rules of 
harmony and proportion Mr. Myers successfully maintains, What Mr. 
Abbott says on the ‘“‘ Theology and Ethics of Sophocles” makes it plain 
that he feels a deep enthusiasm for his author, though it is nowhere em- 
bodied in such figurative language as that of Mr. Myers’s peroration upon 
Zschylus. This enthusiasm he shows by the complete absence of any 
attempt to read his own views into the poetry of Sophocles. Mr. Abbott 


The points dwelt upon are, however, many of them new, 


view. This is espe- 


does not insist on finding a systematized theology or a clearly defined | 
code of morals, but is content to show how the loftiness and the purity | 
of Sophocles transfused the material which he took from Gre&k my- | 


thology. 

The next three essays are devoted to Philosophy. Mr. Nettleship deals 
with the theory of education in Plato’s ‘ Republic,’ Mr. Bradley discusses 
Aristotle’s conception of the State, and Mr. Courtney tells of Epicurus. 
The interest in political theories now felt in America ought to make the 
first two essays welcome. No doubt many serious minds are nowadays 
inclined to smile at the notion of discussing Plato’s scheme of an ideal 
state. This is, at least in part, because the matchless art of Plato’s style 


is thought by many votaries of Kant and Hegel to savor too much of the | 


world for it to be a fitting vehicle of ‘‘ pure thought.” Mr. Nettleship 
pleads for a more thoughtful consideration of Plato’s scheme for educa- 


tion with conviction backed by arguments and by results, which are | 


irresistible. The views on the possible service of music in modern educa- 
tion, and on the best means of humanizing classical teaching, which 


grow out of Mr. Nettleship’s careful study of the ‘ Republic,’ ought to | 


awaken a keen interest in Platonic thought. Mr. Bradley confines his 
survey of Aristotle’s conception of the State to the points essential to 
every conception of the State. 


ANY 


there is little left to learn alout the historical value of the Speeches 


Thucydides. The question is not summarily disposed of aceording t 


preconceived theory, but the circumstances of the historian, the bearit 

of the speech upon the war, and the personal importance of the speaker 
are all considered. No one who wishes to understand 
afford to lose 


Davidson's account of Polybius makes interesting what otherwise would 


Thueydides can 
the help which Mr. Jebb’s essay certainly affords. Mr 
most, forbidding ground. 


have remained, to The personal traits { Poly- 


bius and the interesting features in his work are most effectively given, 
without any attempt to overrate either him or his writings. A dull his- 
torian Polybius will ever be, since his keen struggle for aceuraey in de 
tail seems to have made him incapable of a broad and effective 
tion of his facts. The account of Xenophon by Mr. Dakyns shows the 


fullest knowledge of the author and a just appreciation of him, but the 


presenta 


interest of the reader is dulled by frequent excursions into various fields 
of speculation, which seem doubly irrelevant in speaking of so simple a 
character. Yet after reading this essay the many-sidedness of Neno- 
phon’s literary activity is vividly impressed upon the mind, and this 
arouses the desire to read again much that has become unfamiliar The 
discussion of ‘* Greek Oracles” by Mr. Myers shows the most varied reading 
and a store of matenal, but the whole is 


great 


hardly put together 


with sufficient care. 
statement of the rise and deeay of the influence n the 
detailed treatment of the two, parts following, this connecting thread is 
lost under the mass of illustrations which, though interesting, still fail 
of their effect because not systematized. 

This book is a welcome proof that the scholars of England have 
much to say on subjects for enlightenment in which we have been accus 
tomed to look to Germany. Professor Hillebrand has frankly admitted 
that the leadership in speculative thought has again found its way to 
England, and here is a sign that the same may be true in classical scho- 
larship, since Mr, Abbott promises other volumes like this one in case 
the public interested proves large enough. Certainly such scholarly es- 
says cannot be too numerous, nor will their effect be less because they 
give evidence of a non-German capacity for excellent literary workman- 
ship. 


The first of the three parts gives an interesting 


of oracles, vet 


A Guid 
1815-1830, 


to Modern English History. By William Cory. Part I. 
(New York: Henry Holt & Co.  1880.)—This book, aecord- 
ing te the author's preface, **has grown out of an attempt made some 
years ago to give some account of English politics to a foreign guest who 
was at the time reading history for an examination at one of the 
inns of court.” This the author adds, *‘ was not a Christian 
nor an European.” What he was is not stated, but he was probably 
a Hindu. At any rate, he was a person who required a good deal 
of exposition, and in preparing the book for publication Mr. Cory 
found it ‘‘inconvenient to adhere to the plan of adapting state- 
ments to so remote a mind.” He thought it best, nevertheless, to explain 
many terms the meaning of which in ordinary books is taken for granted. 
The result of Mr. Cory’s attempt to avoid the two extremes of explaining 
teo much and explaining too little, is rather peculiar, as a few extracts 


guest, 


' will show. 


Aristotle’s accgunt of the man who is | 


‘by nature a slave,” and of the essential baseness of manual labor, finds 


no defence beyond what is afforded by the clear proof that it agrees 
with the rest of his theories. But this, of course, makes it plain that 
these opinions in Aristotle are not to be compared with modern class- 
prejudice. Aristotle hardly respected manual labor less, but he certainly 
prized the dignity of citizenship more than we, and therefore his perfect 
citizen was to do no work with his hands. On all these points Mr. Brad- 
ley is easily followed; but when he defines the end which the State 
realizes, the argument becomes harder to follow without a familiarity with 
Aristotle. This is unavoidable in dealing with the central point in the 
theory of one who, because he was the first to aim at a full and accurate 
terminology, is somewhat wavering in the use of his own formule, In 
his short account of Epicurus Mr. Courtney does full justice to the 
charm of character which endeared Epicurus to his disciples, but no 
mercy is shown to a system which in the same breath warns against ‘all 
culture” and exhorts all men to use their intelligence in rejecting *‘ su- 
perstition.” 

Three of the four remaining essays are on Greek historians ; Mr. Jebb 
writes on ‘The Speeches of Thucydides,” Mr. Strachan-Davidson on 
Polybius, and Mr. Dakyns on Xenophon. The last essay, on ‘‘ Greek 
Oracles,” is by Mr. Frederick Myers. After reading Mr. Jebb’s essay 


| 
| 
| 


| with what went before. 
| ease of Mr. Cory’s attempt upon the ‘* remote 


The historian of a modern period always has a certain difficulty in es- 
tablishing a starting-point. He cannot give any clear idea of the begin- 
ning of his period without a little retrospect to show how it is connected 
This must have been peculiarly difficult in the 


, 


*mind of his guest; but in 


| the volume before us he plunges in medias res, in this brief but com- 
' 








prehensive way: 


“In 1792 there had been one nation thoroughly in earnest about war; 
this was the French people, asserting its right to be a republic. Some 
years after this republican people had proved untrue te itself and unrea- 
sonably obedient to a soldier, the hateful tyranny of its master grew to 
such excess that it made all other monarchies, even the worst, compura- 
tively acceptable, and by the stress of invasion the two kindred peoples 
of the Spanish Peninsu!a, Spain and Portugal, were beaten and warmed 
into hearty combativeness. The same provocation drove the great hordes 
of Russia into wholesome patriotism. And then a fourth people, greater 
than these three, but divided and bound, was at last able to combine, 
though imperfectly, and avenge itself on the French oppressor. This 
fourth people was the German. There were two great German States, 
Prussia and Austria. Prussia then held in subjection a portion of an 
alien country. Poland and Austria then led and eclipsed the ancient and 
robust nation of Hungary. Except Portugal, there was not one of these 
nations which had not at one time or another served the French tyrant as 
an accomplice.” 


This is a very good specimen of Mr. Cory’s historical style when he 
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is dealing with minds not *‘remote.” It is immediately followed by an 
illustration of his method of treating subjects as to which he feels that 
thorough explanation is necessary: ‘ There was besides Portugal one 
European state which had never been brought so low. This was the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, which was called by 
diplomatists Angleterre, and is generally denoted by the name which cor- 
responds to Angleterre—England.” 

Mr. Cory’s general review of the events which make up the history of 
‘Angleterre ” from 1815 to 1830 does not differ very materially from that 
It is only his criticisms of men and his 
His account of Wellington’s 


given by other liberal historians, 
reflections upon facts which are original. 
character is worth preserving for its picturesque force of statement: 
‘He was probably the greatest man that ever was sincerely content to 
serve. During his fifty years of conspicuous public life he accepted every 
opportunity of serving the state as naturally as a horse takes food, and 
he conformed to all law and all social obligation, just as if he had no 
self-love’ (p. 10), In his ninth chapter he undertakes to give some ac- 
count of the literary and scientific development of England during the 
early years of this century. Of Coleridge he says that * had his frag- 
mentary books been read, or his uncouth monologues listened to, by men 
of his own age concerned in affairs, he would have seemed to them, not 
without cause, a solemn mountebank,” Of Bentham he makes the curious 
statement that ‘he was innocently vain, but he wasted no time on vain 
men,” citing in a note, apparently in proof of this, the fact that he 
once befriended a clergyman who had been prosecuted and impoverished, 
though there is nothing to show that the clergyman was not a vain man 
teo. The Waverley Novels Mr. Cory calls ** Mr. Seott’s heroic legends 
of Nerth Britain,” and adds: ** This book ‘Waverley’ was the first of a 
setof books which must be acknowledged at least as a set-off to the sup- 
posed signs of the age.” 

Who Mr, Cory is we do not know, but we cannot help believing that 
this book is really written by the ‘* guest "—the possessor of the “re- 
mote” mind referred to in the preface. There is in the style a certain 
Anglo-Indian quality which suggests an authorship neither Christian 
nor European.* <As the work of a Hindu law student it would be quite 
a remerkable performance; if it was really written by an Englishman, 
it may serve as an awful example of the danger of intercourse with per- 
sons of remote minds, 





Our Common School System. By Gail Hamilton. (Boston: Estes & 
Lauriat.)—The animated and vigorous discussions which have recently 
been carried on in New York and Massachusetts regarding the sphere and 
methods of public education have suggested to Gail Hamilton a new 
employment for her peculiar powers, Our common-school system was 
tempting game to a woman who heartily believes that the platform 
formula of the need of thorough, radical, and complete reform applies to 
everything excepting the civil service. She has snipped industriously at 
newspapers and school reports; she has listened attentively to what fe- 
male terchers have told her; and with this preparation she has made a 
volume of unfair quotation and trivial story, unrelieved by instructive 
comment, which contributes hardly anything to the solution of educational 
proliems. She first sweeps away the high, normal, and industrial schools, 
because they are a me: ns of perverting the public money to private gain, 
and co not secure the objects they have in view. She then takes up the 
system of superintendence, which aims at uniformity of organization and 
method, and assails all men and things concerned in the work—commit- 
tees, supervisory boards, superintendents, reports, examinations, instruc- 
tions, suggestions, which in her view show only an arrogant interference 
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rest in school work, is the true mcdel for a democratic community to 


adopt. 


of incompetent and highly-paid men with able and underpaid women who | 
' Cycles’ (London: 1865), but the author’s object was not purely literary, 


know much more about proper educational methods than any other per- 
sons not directly engaged in teaching can ever know. She cites various 
acts and remarks of the men, and various instances of trial and grit 
among the women, to prove the aggressive silliness of the former and the 
oppressed wisdom of the latter. Through the main part of the volume 
the changes are rung on this long-drawn antithesis between persecuted 
women and impertinent, interloping men, The efforts of those who have 
studied education abroad and who seek to introduce foreign methods meet 
with her especial scorn; half-illiterate Belgium, and particularly the 
great countries, Austria, Germany, and France,. accustomed as they 
are to centralization and peopled by inferior citizens, can give no lessons 
in education to a nation of such enlightenment as our own. The conclu- 


sion of the whole matter seems to be that the village schcol of old times, 
in which the teacher was entrusted with the theory of instruction and dis- 
cipline, and was held accountable by the parents, who took a direct inte- 


| 


There is enough in our school system which is unsatisfactory, and it is 
easy for so practised a hand to find fault. The system is unnecessarily 
expensive, tends too much to an experimental adoption of foreign 
methods unfitted to cur communities, Involves too much machinery, is 
directed to some erroneous ends, and fails of some desirable results. The 
questions invelved are practical, end require in any one who attempts to 
deal with them direct knowledge and experience. There is not @ practi- 
cal hint in this book, for the suggestion of the fitness and effectiveness of 
the village school reads like an extract from the elder Shandy’s manu- 
script. Mr. C. F. Adams's recent pamphlet, which may not have had the 
circulation it deserved, is of infinitely more value than all Gail Hamilton 
has to say. The question of state suppert of the bigher education, 
likewise, is a practical one to the solution of which Gail Hamilton’s re- 
marks do not contribute in the least. It may be that the views of 
Governor Robinson «nd President Eliot will prevail and the present sys- 
tem be abolished, in accordance with the democratic tendency to limit 
public patronage to the absolute necessities of the state and refuse it to 
the higher ends of civilization, and to reckon the ability of the citizen 
to read, write, and cipher as the sole advantage that the state receives 
from education for which the state should pay. This view, however, is 
not likely to prevail in the con munities which support the schools, until the 
means of replacing them by endowed academies, more numerous and cheap 
than those we now have, has been more thoroughly considered and the 
practical effects of the change been better known by experiment. Simply 
to restate the theory as Gail Hamilton does, shows only her adherence to 
that party, and does not remove any difficulties in the way. 

This book, of course, does not confine itself to any one line of dia- 
tribe. It hasasting for a great many fancied tender spots. Perhaps the 
most curious of these thrusis, by the way, is the vigorous rejection of Har- 
vard’s efforts for female education because Harvard turns out such a poor 
lot of graduates, whose conduct she declares is ** horrible, hateful, mon- 
strous, not to be told,” and is a standing rebuke to New England for 
being shocked *‘ hecause two or three senators appeared inebriated on the 
ficor of the Senate.” She is unwilling to be unjust, however, and min- 
gles praise with censure. She awards the highest honor to President 
Eliot for that speech in which, ‘* under the divine afflatus,” he said that 
an accurate and refined use of the mother-tongue was the only essential 
part of the education of a gentleman or lady. Indeed, she seems to be 
the more pleased because afterward ‘‘ the man relapsed into himself,” and 
wis not disposed to insist on his words. She says that she shall ** watch 
President Eliot from this time forth,” in hope of a new descent of the 
divine lightning. This episode is a fair illustration of the temper, so- 
briety, and instructiveness of the book. 








Popular Remances of the Middle Ages. By Sir George W. Cox, M.A., 
Bart., and Eustace Hinton Jones. First American from the second Eng- 
lish edition. (New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1880. S8vo, pp. vili.-514.) 
—The great medieval romances, after centuries of neglect, have become 
a part and parcel of our own literature and art. The ‘Idyls of the 
King.’ Wagner’s Trilogy, Schnorr’s Nibelung frescoes, and ornier’s 
‘La Fille de Roland’ preve sufficiently that some knowledge of the 
popular epics of the Middle Ages is necessary for the enjoyment of 
many modern productions. Until recently this knowledge had to be 
gleaned from dry analyses scattered through literary histories, or found in 
the unsatisfactory works of Ellis, Weber, and others, A great advance 
in the popularization of these romances was made by Ludlow in his ‘ Pop- 
ular Epics of the Middle Ages of the Norse-German and Carlovingian 


' and his analyses, although they afford a good idea of the contents of 


the original, have no independent interest. In 1871, Messrs. Cox and 
Jones published a selection from the Arthurian and Carlovingian cycles, 


| with a few non-cyclical romances, under the title of ‘ Popular Romances 


of the Middle Ages.’ This was followed the next year by ‘ Tales from the 
Teutonic Lands,’ containing selections from the Norse-German cycle, 
and four Icelandic sagas. These two works have now been combined 
into the one under notice. 

Our authors’ object differs materially from that of Ellis, Weber, and 


Ludlow. They have not given specimens or analyses, but have endea- 


_ vored, chiefly by condensation, to present the romances themselves in an 


attractive literary form. Those who have read Ludlow to learn the con- 
tents of the ‘Chanson de Roland’ will read with delight Mr. Jones’s 
vigorous paraphrase, and know what the poem really is. We cannot 
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praise too highly the manner in which the authors have performed their 
difficult task (the brunt of which has been borne by Mr. Jones), They 
have condensed with great skill, their English is racy, vigorous, and 
poetic, while the spirit of the originals has been admirably preserved. 
The range of the book is very wide, embracing the three great cycles of 
medieval romance. From that of Charlemagne but two romances are 
The other 
sented: the Arthurian by King Arthur and _ his 
Tristrem; and the Norse-German cycle by the 


given: Roland and Oiger the Dane. two are more fully repre- 
knights, Merlin, and Sir 


Stories of the Volsungs, 


the Nibelung Story, Walter of Aquitaine, Hugdietrich and Hildeburg, 
and Gudrun. Besides these, four independent romances peculiarly 


English are given: Bevis of Hamtoun, Guy of Warwick, Havelok, and 
Beowulf; and four Icelandic sagas: Grettir the Strong, Frithjof, Gunn- 
jaug, and Burnt Njal. It is much to be regretted that just now, when 
the interest in comparative mythology and popular tales is so great, the 
American edition should have omitted the 
volumes from which it is made up. 


introductions of the 
In consequence of this omission 


two 


some of the entries in the index read curiously enough, as: 
n Mythology,” ‘Snakes in Mythology,” 


** Beggars 
** Wanderers in Mythology 

while for some of the references there is no paging, as: 
‘ Boots,” ‘* Hering,” 


bondage of,” ‘* Meleagros,’ 


= schere,” 
‘s Healer,” * Hermes,” * Hermes, rod of.” ** Heroes, 
* ** Modrain,” ete. 





The Watering Places and Mineral Springs of Germany, Austria, and 
Switzerland. A Popular Medical Guide. By Edward Gutmann, M.D. 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co, 1880. 12mo, pp. xii.-3831.)—The first 
part of this little manual contains notes upon the selection of watering 
places, and upon the leading routes by which the American tourist may 
reach them, with a description of the general features of life at a spa. 
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In the second part a rapid account given of the chief 


in the countries named. Karlsbad, ** 
Isehil, 


‘*the gem,” respectively, of t 


ihe queen o© the 
**the gem of the Austrian’; Baden-Baden, **t 
he German 
places in Central Europe that are more or 


European spas” 
“and Ems, 


he Siory, 


spas; and 


about ninety other 
leas 


famous for their mineral 


waters, are briefly described. A popular account of the composition and 


uses of the different waters, alkaline, saline, sulphu@# ferrated, and 
others, follows. The fourth and last part of the book treats succinetly 
of the best-known health resorts in various parts of Europe and in Ma 
deira, especially of those suited for consumptive patients; besides which 
there are ‘** Balneological Notes * upon mud-baths, kumys and grape cures 
and other eccentricities of therapeutics, of whi he peat and the pin 
needle baths may be mentioned as the most curious. The book is inte 


gently written in the main, though physicians must take exception to the 


statement (pp. 21, 36) that ** bathing-gowns prevent the water from « 


in close contact with the skin, whereby it loses much of its efficacy 


book would have been vet more serviceable if the author had not omitted 








all notice of the French spas. even upon the celored map which ites 
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